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LITERATURE. 


Bismarck in the Franco-German War. From 
the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THERE are one.or two: points in Dr. Busch’s 
most diverting and instructive book, Bis- 
marck in the Franco-German War, which will 
prove distasteful to English people. First, 
Dr. Busch is an official journalist. The 
Germans give that pretty popular name, the 
“ Reptile Fund,” to the treasures which are 
lavished on.a press of easy virtue. Now, 
Dr. Busch is Prince Bismarck’s favourite 
Reptile, his pet snake. The Doctor accom- 
panied the Prince through the whole of the 
war. It was his business to write the lead- 
ing articles which the Chancellor wished to 
have written, and to send them to journals, 
where they appeared as the spontaneous 
thoughts of able editors. In England 
(where a Ministerial press is unknown, and 
where there is.no journalistic traffic in in- 
formation and support between officials and 
newspaper proprietors) Dr. Busch’s duties 
seem a little undignified. It is not very 
agreeable to learn that his articles were 
sometimes sent to England, and, again, that 
articles which gave great personal delight 
to the Emperor appeared in some of our 
A foreigner would draw con- 
clusions from, these two facts. which we, in 
England,;know to be erroneous and even 
absurd. Theré is another trait in Dr. Busch 
which may not give equal’ pleasure to all. 
He is a greedy Biischlein, as Prince Bismarck 
endearingly calls him. He -diinks too much, 
on occasion (p. 2), he smokes too much,.and 
he talks‘too much about sausages, suioked 
bacon, truffled’ pheasants, toasted cheese; 
and other gross delights (i., pp. 11, 12, 24, 
38, 99, 174, 180, 183; ii; 31, and passim). 
Through all the dangers and discomforts of 
the campaign good Busch lacked no wine, 
and Baron ‘Rothschild’s house-steward was 
threatened with a flogging because :he was 
not ready enough with his. master’s claret 
and champagne. ~ =: © © -// 00! 

These are. the defects of this Teutonic 
bero-worshipper, but they may easily be for- 
given, and they have ‘their humorous side. 
Dr. Busch:has drawn :a portrait of Prince 


Bismarck as.if he,were painting the sign fora. 


beer-house called ‘‘ The Chancellor’s Arms.” 


He depicts: Prince Bismarck as well-disposed | 


Germans would like to see their master— 


hard-working, not. hard-hearted; but with,a 
shell of assumed ‘cynicism, jovial, a huge | 


eater and drinker, a sportsman, an orthodox 


—in the German style. 
In noticing a book so full of matter, we 


are obliged to adopt a certain. system and 

order to arrange Prince Bismarck’s revela« 

tions ‘categorically. -Perhaps there is no- 
‘thing more fundamental in a man’s character 
‘than his religion. Prince Bismarck has been 

as frank about his opinions as Dr. Johnson 
was when his friends asked him why, he 

dreaded death :— 

“‘ How,without faith ina revealed religion, in a God 
_ who wills what is good, in a Supreme Judge, and 
' a future life, men can live together harmoniously 
} —each doing his duty, and letting everyone else 


a Christian, I would not remain for an hour at my 

/post. . . . If I did not believe in a divine 
order—order which has destined this German na- 
tion for something great and good—I would at 
- once give up the business of a diplomatist, or I 
ar never have undertaken it. Orders and 
titles have no charms for me.” 


As toa theory of devotion to duty, to the 
State, and to the king, 
“ it is only the survival of the faith of our fathers 
and : dfathers transformed — indistinct, and 
yet active; faith, and yet faith nolonger. . . . 
Take me from my relation to God, and I am the 
man who will pack up to-morrow and be off to 
Varzin to grow my oats.” 
Though Prince Bismarck holds: these opin- 
ions with perfect sincerity, it is not forbidden 
to suppose that he is a diplomatist and a 
leader of men because he likes it. The re- 
, ligious conduct of his private life is revealed 
by his habit of reading devotional. books, 
,and he is not free from superstition, He 
‘prophesied, the date of his own death, “a 
mystic number;” and he thinks. that. no- 
thing goes right.on a Friday. ~ 
Much has been said about Prince Bis- 
marck’s hardness of heart. Dr. Busch 
rather lays stress on everything that. shows 
him to be, unsentimental. It is rather odd 
to find that Germans despise an.article like 
sentiment, whieh they manufacture in pro- 
fuse quantities, though in deplorably flabby 
quality. -In.this, quarrel of Germany and 
France English observers find ‘themselves in 
a just balance of opinion.. We cannot pos- 
sibly like the pleasure which the conquerors 
sometimes seemed to take in their own 
roughness of demeanour.. We cannot pos- 
sibly admire the tears and exclamations in 
which M. Jules Favre. is said to have in- 
dulged. . But as to Prince Bismarck, he 
really appears to have been moved by M. 
Favre’s demeanour, till it occurred to him 
that the exhibition was a piece of acting, 
and then he hardened his heart (vol. i., p. 
186). He himself again and again denounces 
the callousness of generals who threw. away 
the lives of their soldiers, and he says: “ ‘The 
military men-can be harder than we,”’, He 
never forgets. a personal injury, and never 
forgave Louis Napoleon for having said that 
he was not wn homme sérievxz, On the 
other hand, we,do, not know, that he, ever 


Count. Arnim wounded. He ,seems - hardest 
when he _ asserts, again and,again, that no 


all the 
male inhabitants hanged” (i.,p.235). Bazeilles 
did not satisfy his great resentment. He 
even grumbled when prisoners were taken 





do his—I-do not understand. If I were no longer | 


made, 9 petty and spiteful use of his power 
to. aveng@ personal wrongs or affronts, un- | 
less,perhaps, 3t was his personal. vanity that | 


quarter ‘should -be given to francs-tireurs. | 
‘“ All. villagés where treachery is practised | 
| should be at. once burned down, an 
rotestant, a convinced believer, a humonrist | 


| during the siege of Paris.‘ The Chief com- 
| plained bitterly that they would go on taking 
| prisoners instead of shooting them down at 

once.” As to the Geneva Convention, “ the 

Chief remarked that we must tolerate the 
‘thing, but that it was nonsense, and that 
, war could not be carried on that way.” He 

then bitterly complained that the French did 
| not respect the Convention, and he has since 
‘shown some displeasure when the Turks 
have not carried on war with consistent and 
delicate humanity. 

The saddest pages, and the most' useful to 
‘us, in these volumes, are those which teveal 
the intense stupidity of hatred, when hatred 
exists between two nations. Prince’ Bis% 
marck seems to have believed all that was 
said about French treachery and ‘cruelty, 
while he easily saw the humorous‘side of 
| the French stories about German greed -and 
| brutality. The Germans were possesséd: by 
the extraordinary’ delusion that they were 
all’ ‘virtue, righteousness, morality, while 
Paris was “ Babel,’ and the French the 
. “wicked.” That interesting document, the 
. Moabite Stone, shows us that the Moabites 
‘did not yield to the Israelites in believing 
| themselves to be the favourites of Heaven. 

The Germans and French, peta. | the war, 
got into a passionate, a dull, an almost pre- 
| historic state of belief in themselves, and 
/moral detestation of their enemies. Thus 
the wife of “the Chief”? wrote to him :— 
| Tam afraid that there may be no Bibles in 
| France, so I shall send thee the Psalm- Book 
| by the first opportunity, so that thou mayest 
‘read the prophecy in it against the French, 
i‘I say unto thee that the wicked’ shall be 
rooted ont.’’’* And then Dr. Busch- posi- 
tively complains that’ ‘the French believe 
stories against the Germans: ' The virdlent 
virtue of Berlin and, Paris is-a miserable 
sight. Unfortunately mere ramours of war 
make us in England just as credulous of 
evil, just as savagely “self-righteous, and ex: 
cellent ladies are filled ‘with the spirit of 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenitet'' Prince 
Bismarck declared’ that the Turcds were “a 
robber-gang. who onght to be shot down. 
They tortured our soldiers to death in the 
shameéfullest way.” Here, perhaps, itis more 
easy to side with the’ German feeling.“ One 
remembers, with an unceasing disgust, the 
shameless threats about the lustful triumphs 
which these Turcos were to enjoy in Ger- 
many, threats which a popular French paper 
thought to please its readers R printing. 
Algerian journals boasted of the brutality‘ of 
their “‘ Gums ;” and it does not appear ‘that 
the use of Oriental mercenaries adds to ‘the 
amenity of European war. -’ While ‘Pritice 
Bismarck declared that German'‘soldiers had 
betn tortured to death, a wretched French 
print averred that—“thirty. 


=six heads of fami- 
lies at, Mutzig. near Strassburg, have. been 
patito, death, their ears,.and; noses, cut off, 
and their corpses fastened on. 48, tbe che! 
walls.” . Possibly war turns civilised peoplps 
into fiends, certainly it makes then ca te 
of believing each other, to, be devils: “These 
endless recriminations become very tédidus, 
and are chiefly relieved by remarks °#bdut 
eating and drinking. |’ ore than ty 
Prince Bismarck enjoyed unbroken health 
till he was past the age of thirty-eight. 
“ Everything agreed with him.” He would 
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drink a bottle of wine at one swig, and 
ask for another. He once devoured eleven 
cold hard-boiled eggs. Now he break- 
fasts simply, and tastes nothing till din- 
ner-time, when he eats as much as he 
can, “like a boa constrictor.” He prefers 
trout, not much above half-a-pound, and so 
far the Court is quite with him. He com- 
petes with Dr, Johnson (who never had 
enough) in his love of wall-fruit. He likes 
caviare, and game-pasty, and toasted cheese, 
and he prefers corn-brandy to beer. He 
thinks beer encourages Radical opinions, 
whereas in England (so much do men differ 
about the most ordinary affairs) we find 
that beer is Tory. When with Moltke the 
Chancellor sips ‘‘ a new sort of punch, made 
with champagne, hot tea, and sherry.” To 
us this seems a horrible waste of sherry, hot 
tea, and champagne ; but “the nation which 
mixes its liquors widens its boundaries.” 
He is “ashamed to say what he has done 
in the matter of plovers’ eggs”! Unfortu- 
nately, the Prince cannot sleep well after a 
dinner of the boa constrictor sort. He lies 
in an uncomfortable state till dawn, 
“thinking and speculating going on in his 
head.”’ We are all human, and so far the 
boa constrictor has an unfair advantage 
over the Chancellor. People who think 
him unkind must remember that he 
revelled in seeing Jules Favre eat a 
hearty meal. Though he is harsh in his 
comments about men—for example, about 
Humboldt—yet he treated that philosopher 
and gigantic bore with respect, when every- 
one beside yawned in his cosmical face. 

‘ In leaving Prince Bismarck, his jokes, his 
cigars, his piety, it may be noticed that he 
does not like the Jews. ‘“ When I think of 
a Jew as the representative of the conse- 
crated majesty of the king, I must confess 
that I feel myself deeply humiliated and 
distressed.”” He is not sure, however, that 
a Christian is not well advised who marries 
a wealthy daughter of Israel. 

People will say—nay, they have said—that 
Prince Bismarck is not a man of much deli- 
cacy of feeling. Probably he has quite as 
much as his very rough business in this life 
requires or permits. Beside Dr. Busch he 
Perhaps 
the most severe thing that can be said of the 
Chancellor, on the evidence of these volumes, 
is that he tolerated Dr. Busch. The anony- 
mous translator must be heartily thanked 
for the rapid, easy, and spirited performance 
of along, perhaps too long a task. One 
leaves the book with an increased sense of 
the littleness of men, and, by comparison, 
of the greatness of the Chancellor. 

A. Lana. 








‘Gaur: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the 


late J. H. Ravenshaw, B.C.S. Edited by 
his Widow. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


‘THOsE who are acquainted with Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s Indian Architecture will not be at a 


loss to understand the value of this work. 
In more than forty photographic plates the 
late Mr. Ravenshaw has presented us with 
at almost faultless picture of one of the most 
ifiteresting relics of the golden time of the 
Mohammadan rule in India. The ruins of 
the ancient capital of; the kings and 





governors of Bengal during the age of the 
Pathan Sultans of Dehli offer many exquisite 
specimens of Arab art in its Indian develop- 
ment; and at the same time here and there 
a remnant of Hindu architecture or carved 
ornamentation has survived the iconoclastic 
zeal of the Muslims, and gives a glimpse of 
the greatness of the city during the misty ages 
that preceded the Mohammadan conquest: 
for though the mosques and tombs described 
in the work were built by Muslim kings, 
they were forced to muke use of Hindu 
materials, and hence we sometimes find a 
strangely mixed effect. The greater part, 
however, of the design is clearly Muslim, and 
though (to my mind) it is inferior in grace of 
outline and in beauty of detail to the simpler 
art of mediaeval Egypt, the ruins of Gaur 
present much that is perfect. The small 
golden mosque and the Tantipdra mosque 
at Gaur, and the magnificent Adinah mosque 
at the neighbouring Panduah, show in their 
prayer-niches, in the carved work of their 
arches, and the exquisite delicacy of their 
inscriptional decoration, a perfection of 
arabesque ornament such as even Cairo can 
scarcely surpass. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
late Mr. Ravenshaw for his energy and per- 
severance in placing these beautiful links in 
the history of Saracenic art beyond the 
reach of destruction. The ruins are buried 
in jungle and hidden by thick foliage, and it 
must have been a work of no little toil and 
danger to photograph them. But now the 
work is done, no one can doubt how well 
worth doing it was. The Woodbury process 
has achieved a signal success in reproducing 
these photographs. The clearness of the 
plates is proved by the fact that the smallest 
inscriptions on the niches and gateways can 
be read with ease without the help of a 
microscope. So far as the photographs are 
concerned the book is almost incapable of 
improvement ; all one wishes for is a fuller 
representation of the details of crnament— 
the embossed bricks, the arabesque tracery, 
and the encaustic tiles, which ought to be 
reproduced in colours. 

The letterpress is, unfortunately, scarcely 
so satisfactory. It is like most of the writ- 
ing that explains its illustration on the 
opposite page: it is unconnected, incom- 
plete, and uninteresting: it fails to leave a 
clear impression on the mind. The photo- 
graphs give an admirable picture of the 
monuments, but with a limited number of 
plates one needs the help of letterpress to 
explain the relations of the different parts 
photographed, and to fill up the gaps which 
no plates illustrate: and this is not accom- 
plished by the descriptions of Gaur. 

The letterpress is crowded with tran- 
scripts and translations of the Arabic in- 
scriptions, which might well have been 
reserved for the chapter specially devoted 
to a description of the twenty-five photo- 
zincographic plates of inscriptions. These 
transcripts and translations are a serious flaw 
in the work. The plates themselves are beau- 
tifully executed from rubbings, and present 
some of the most exquisite specimens of Arabic 
inscriptional calligraphy I have ever seen. 
But the transcripts are frequently inaccurate 
and abound in misprints; and the transla- 
tions are thoroughly bad. In saying this, 





a 
I refer as much to the translations given of 
inscriptions recorded by Major Francklin ag 
to those of inscriptions photozincographed 
in the book. Who is responsible for both or 
either I do not know. Mr. Arthur Grote, 
who supplies most of the notes, quotes from 
Major Francklin’s MS. “ Journal” in the 
India Office, and has not apparently corrected 
the mistakes in the “Journal;” and Mr, 
Blochmann is referred to as having assisted 
in the revision of the texts, but from what 
is known of Mr. Blochmann’s experience [| 
should doubt his having seen the proofs of 
the sheets. Whosever fault it is, the inscrip. 
tions are transcribed and translated with an 
appalling absence of ordinary Arabic scholar. 
ship, and with an inexcusable carelessness 
in the simplest details. They were written 
in bad enough Arabic to start with, and 
there was no necessity to aggravate their 
faults in transcribing them. A few examples, 
taken by hazard, will show the carelessness 
of the transcripts. 


Page 10. jaa y! omitted from text; found 
in plate and translation. . 

Page 22, tall yl yall) Wall Guat 
sls Wig? omitted from text, right in transle- 
tion; and other mistakes. 

Page 23. The first line of text does not include 
half the words translated. 

Page 30. The text this time contains more than 


the translation in the first line ; but in the second 
the translation has the advantage. 


Page 38, Oe) for ~*22; printed rightly on 
page 64, but translated as Ost: . 


cA!l 49) misprinted for +0) ay. 


yl omitted before Wi ( je and wy! can 
be clearly read even in the minute scale of the 
photograph of the door). 

Page 56. Texts contain more than translations. 


Vs for os . 

As specimens of translation I would refer to 
the expression on page 28: wr dans , 
which is rendered, “the most merciful vice- 
gerent of God” (!); to the Koran phrases, 
which are generally wrongly translated —e. 9., 


Kor. lxi., 13, and xii., 64, which are hope- 
lessly misconstrued on page 8. The trans- 


lator omits one word ( ha); which seems 


to have puzzled him; transfers weep, 


which belongs to ;~ , to the next sentence, 
which comes from a different part of the 
Koran; proceeds to translate the phrase, 


thus mixed up (bits ae alli wyaeyall); 
“And God is the guardian and protector of the 
faithful ;” and finally renders > 1) Ps 


erat “and He is the most merciful, the 
most compassionate ;”’? thus converting an 
oblique plural case of an active participial 
noun into the rect case singular of a noun 
of comparison : of course the true rendering 
is—“and He is the most compassionate 0 
those that show mercy.” A very common 
sentence from the Koran is that about the 
builder of a mosque, for whom God shall 
build a house in Paradise, which is translated 
in many different ways in this work, none of 
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which are strictly accurate, but the most 
peculiar one is on page 15 (where the text 
also is suspicious— aks, omitted in trans- 
lation, being apparently formed out of , <~ 
aul, or else these words precede it), in 
which we have the last four words, cee) d) 
ix _d (wanting the beginning, 4l!\ | +) 
rendered “‘deserves Paradise.” On page 
92 the translation begins, “The Prophet, 
&., &c. [as before],” when it is not 
as before, for in this case Providence is 

ing to build the pious founder seventy 
palaces (not castles) in Paradise. I have 
referred.to the mistakes and omission in 
the text on page 38: the translation gives 
“ Surely, he will build,” for ‘He only shall 
visit; and on page 64, though 2 is 
rightly printed in the text, “build” is re- 
peated in the rendering (page 65), and “ to 
God” is put for “of God.” On page 56 paral 
does not mean ‘“‘ most esteemed.” 

These are only a few examples of the 
extraordinary character of the translations. 
Ido not think I have found a single text with 
translation in which there is not some omis- 
sion or redundancy, some misprint or some 
misrendering, without reckoning the careless 
inconsistency of the translations of identical 
phrases, and similar minor faults. It may 
be said that after all it does not matter about 
the texts and renderings, for the photographs 
are all people will look at; but the book 
makes a special claim to importance on 
account of its inscription-plates, which are, 
indeed, admirable, and it is a pity they 
should be travestied in the letterpress. A 
scholar acquainted with the mere rudiments 
of Arabic might have set the texts and 
translations right in one day; but, as 
it is, it would have been better to leave 
the plates of inscriptions undescribed. 
I must add that the texts and transla- 
tions in the special chapter on inscriptions, 
which was contributed by Mr. Blochmann, 
are much more carefully done, though even 
here a little revision would have been a 
benefit. 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, every- 
one who cares for Arab architecture in its 
Indian form, or who delights in the mazy 
designs to which the Arabic character lends 
itself as no other writing does, will rejoice 
at the publication of this beautiful series of 
photographs—the first really valuable con- 
tribution to the records of Arab art which 
has been given for many years. 

Srantey Lane POoote. 








The Life and Letters of Frances Baroness 
Bunsen. By Augustus J. C. Hare. In 
Two Volumes. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 


For many years before her death in 1876 
the Baroness Bunsen in her widowed life at 
Carlsruhe had been an honoured name in 
many English families, of which the elder 
members perhaps had known her and her 
husband during the twelve years of his life 
im London as Prussian Minister, while the 
younger members were full of a vague 
sympathy and respect for persons who had 
made such a deep impression upon their 








parents, but of whose lives and Wesen they 
practically knew very little. To this younger 
generation, anxious to understand why the 
Bunsens made such a mark on their time, 
the Memoir of Bunsen, published in 1868 
by his widow, and now her own letters and 
journals, collected and edited by Mr. Augus- 
tus Hare, have a special value, independent 
perhaps of the literary merit of either bio- 
graphy. To speak paradoxically, Baroness 
Bunsen woyld have written her husband’s 
Memoirs better at thirty than she did at 
seventy, with greater ease and effectiveness 
and a less Germanised idiom ; while not all 
Mr. Hare’s enthusiasm for his subject and his 
endeavour to keep the editor as much in the 
background as possible can quite reconcile 
us to the style of such portions of his book 
as fell inevitably to the editor’s share. Both 
books again fail where so many biographies 
fail. Both are too long, and might have 
been made more effective by compression. 
The world is learning by degrees, and will 
soon have finally determined, that in the 
vast majority of cases a biography in one 
volume is at least twice as effective as a 
biography in two. Busy people want main 
outlines, characteristic things, and a certain 
touch of genius in the biographer, if a bio- 
graphy is to impress them ; and a personality 
lives by its hold upon the workers and not 
upon the idlers of the world. But in spite 
of these external drawbacks of presentment 
the honourable fact remains that the Memoirs 
of Baron Bunsen and the Life and Letters of 
his wife were, and are, a great boon to Eng- 
lish reading society. It would, perhaps, be 
admitted by those who knew him best that 
Bunsen’s thought, fertile and brilliant as 
much of it was, is not now, at any rate, 
among the forces that rule opinion. In 
speculation, as in research, he occupied one 
of those middle places for which the present 
generation has less and less sympathy. But 
this only makes it the more important that 
personalities such as his and his wife’s, 
natures so full and widely human, should be 
brought into clearness, and should have their 
due effect upon contemporary sympathy, 
before the stress of things has finally swept 
away some at least of the intellectual land- 
marks to which they clung. Such lives are 
not common, and no society can afford easily 
to forget them. 

The first thing that strikes one in Mr. 
Hare’s volumes is that in some ways there 
is more to be learnt about Bunsen in his 
wife’s biography than in his own Memoirs. 
For the great fact to be remembered about 
him was the immense personal impression 
he made upon those who came in contact 
with him ; and the force and nature of this 
impression is best understood as we trace 
the outlines of the lives nearest to and most 
affected by his. Very few readers, however 
unfamiliar with Bunsen, could make their 
way through these two volumes from the love- 
story at Rome, so creditable to all concerned, 
and the early married life at the Palazzo 
Cafarelli, down to the brilliant years in 
London, the after-time of literary activity at 
Heidelberg, and the pathetic close at Bonn, 
without catching something of the wife’s 
enthusiasm and the wife’s grief. This is one 
of the chief results of Mr. Hare’s book, and 
we can well believe how the Baroness Bunsen 





would have rejoiced to know it. But in 
saying this we do not mean to imply any 
disparagement of her own claims to remem- 
brance. Baroness Bunsen was an unusually 
able woman, endowed by nature with a rare 
amount of physical and mental vitality as 
well as with warm and sensitive feelings. 
She was an admirable wife and mother ; she 
understood, what so few women understand, 
the art of friendship with men as well as 
with women; and she had a touch of artistic 
power which gave her life poetry and dignity 
in its most hurried and commonplace aspects. 
Her youth has something of the freedom and 
the charm of the Italy in which it was spent, 
and her old age was dignified by sorrow well 
endured as well as by the singularly large 
share of human respect and affection by 
which it was encircled. In materials like 
these there is ample justification for a bio- 
graphy, and we imagine that the Life and 
Letters of Baroness Bunsen will win her 
friends among those who never knew her 
personally. A shorter casting of them would 
have reached a wider circle, and we could 
have wished for her a biographer with a more 
Carlyle-like feeling of the variety and com- 
plexity of the human being as such, and a 
less pronounced phraseology than Mr. Hare. 
But Mr. Hare's qualities, good and bad, are 
by this time so evident and so firmly fixed 
that criticism would be a waste of time. 
He writes, at any rate, with knowledge and 
sympathy, and in the obvious points of ar- 
rangement and connexion has shown the 
skill which comes from long practice in the 
art of biographical framework. 

Baroness Bunsen’s connexion with Mrs. 


Delany, and the sketch of her mother’s child-. 
hood as the ward and plaything of the popu-. 


lar old lady whom George IIT. and his Queen 


delighted to honour will be new to —. 
ok. 


and make a marked opening to the bo 

Her mother’s figure, indeed, throughout, 
plays an important part. Mrs. Waddington 
(née Georgina Port), who befriended Mdme. 
D’Arblay and disregarded illness to go and 
hear Mdme. de Staél talk, was evidently a 
woman of uncommon force of mind and 
character, and in their quiet home life 
at Llanover to which her marriage with 
a Welsh squire condemned her made a deep 
impression on her intelligent and receptive 
daughter Frances. To the last day of Mrs. 
Waddington’s life the tie between her and 
Mdme. Bunsen remained one of peculiar 
closeness and intensity, and the reasons for 
it are not far to seek. Perhaps the inci- 
dent which most clearly brings out the 
mother’s independence and simplicity of 
mind is her reception of Bunsen’s proposal 
for Frances Waddington at Rome in 1817. 
All that she knew of Bunsen was that he 
was a penniless German student who for 
six months had been their invaluable guide 
and companion in Roman sight-seeing. But 
this was enough for her, and her influence 
made it enough for her husband. Ques- 
tions were asked of Niebuhr only, and with 
his answer—‘“ The talents, abilities, and 
character of Bunsen are a capital more 
safely to be reckoned upon than any other, 
however securely invested; and had Ia 
daughter myself, to such a man I would 
gladly consign her’’—the parents were con- 
tent ; and a month after Bunsen’s proposal 
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the marriage took place, in July 1817. It 
is not surprising that Bunsen should have 
proudly reminded his mother-in-law of cir- 
cumstances so creditable to them both in the 
triumphant letter announcing his appoint- 
ment as Prussian Minister to England 
(Memoirs of Bunsen, vol. i., p. 633). 

The account here given in Mdme. Bun- 
gen’s journals and letters of her early 
married life at Rome will seem to man 
people the most attractive part of the book. 
Her growing friendship for Niebuhr, whom 
at first she disliked extremely ; the figures of 
Brandis and Plattner, of Neakomn, of the 
artists Thorwaldsen, Overbeck, and Cor- 
nelius; and the occasional sketches of men 
like Thirlwall or Stein, or of women like 
Mdme. Récamier and Stein’s beautiful 
daughter Thérése—these give variety to 
the story; while intertwined with them 
are cheerful home-pictures of the fast- 
coming children, of the summer life at 
Frascati, and of that ceaseless delight 
in and memory for “the things of the 
mind ” which marked the Bunsen household 
from first to last. The account of Thirl- 
wall as a young man fresh from Cambridge 
is interesting, and may be compared with 
the notice of him in Mr. Mill’s Autobio- 
graphy :— 

“My mother,” says Mdme. Bunsen, “has some- 
times suspected that a man’s abilities are to be 
judged of in an inverse ratio to his Cambridge 
honours; but I believe that rule is really not 
without exception, for Mr. Thirlwall is certainly 
no dunce, although, as I have been informed, he 
attained high honours at Cambridge at an earlier 
age than anybody, except, I believe, Porson.” 
“There are a great many reasons for our 
being very much pleased with Mr. Thirl- 
wall,” she goes on, after describing his 
assiduity in attending her Tuesday evenings 
for the purpose of improving his German; 
but she finds fault. with his ‘‘ coldness” and 
“dryness.” The criticism itself is better 
than the reason of it, which was none other 
than “his fondness for the poems of Words- 
worth.’ It will be noted as curious that 
Mr. Mill’s admiration for Thirlwall dates 
from the period just before his own 
‘awakening ’”’ under the influence of Words- 
worth’s poetry, which he certainly found 
neither cold nor dry. 

Chateaubriand is thus disposed of :— 

“T have just [Nov. 1828] had curiosity grati- 
fied, and nothing more, in the sight of Chateau- 
briand, who is a vain creature: thinks himself 
handsome, and really speaks French so that it is 
a treat to hear him. The sentiments he utters 
are as yet a sort of mask; perhaps the time will 
come when he will utter opinions, supposing he 
has any.” 

But perhaps the most interesting personal 
sketch to be found in the book is that of 
Neukomm, the musician, a person en- 
dowed with ‘a few more senses and 
powers of perception than anybody else ”’:— 
“No cat walking and winding between wine- 
glasses without touching or causing to vibrate, 
ever exceeded him in the talent of going 
his own way among all sorts of clashing 
characters without dislodging anyone, or dis- 
composing the frame of society. He is a person 
whom when once you know it is impossible 
only to like: you are compelled to have an 
affection towards him. - He is a deeply 
unhappy person; the keen susceptibility of his 
feelings is misery to him, for no wound that his 





heart receives can ever heal—the arrows of death, 
the deaths of his friends, are ever rankling there, 
and reminding him of that termination of his own 
existence of which he will not think, I should 
be interested inexpressibly to know his history.” 


In no part of the book does Mdme. Bun- 
\sen appear to greater advantage than in the 
chapters which describe the last year in 


Italy : the dignity with: which she met the. 


disfavour shown to her husband by his 
Government and the Prussian Court; and 
her noble conduct during’ the cholera-time 
at Rome, reveal her at her best. When we 
come to the second volume, and the pages 
that deal with the life at the Prussian Lega- 


tion in London, we are upon ground which. 


has been fully: worked in the Bunsen 
Memoirs, and which therefore is perhaps less 
interesting than other parts of the book. 
Socially, indeed, the Bunsens’ English life 
was a triumph; ‘there was nobody of any 
distinction in London whom they did not 
know ; but perhaps on account of this very 
thing, of the crowd and hurry that London 
life in such circles is and was, we are less 
attracted to the picture. The sympathetic 
scholar and his home-loving and book-loving 
wife interest us more in the neighbourhood 
of “the idolised Capitol,” or in the literary 
tranquillity of the after-years at Heidelberg. 
It is of the life in the charming villa on the 
Rhine that many of Bansen’s still sur- 
viving English friends will retain their 
most pleasant recollections; and it is 
from the letters written during the period 
which it covers that we get what is per- 
haps the most complete impression of 
Baroness Bunsen. She talks of “ the con- 
sciousness of unutterable relief” with which 
she reads in Galignani accounts of the balls 
and drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace, 
and feels that now at least she need not dress 
and appear at them. Retirement meant 
leisure for family life and for reading ; and, 
accordingly, we have throughout the letters 
from Heidelberg constant references to the 
new histories, the new books of controversy, 
even the best new novels. Macaulay she 
cannot criticise; already in 1849 her one 
feeling towards him has been gratitude, 
“ obligation to him for giving me ten reasons 
where I had one before for holding opinions 
I have long held;”’ and her note on his 
death in 1860 is truly appreciative both of 
the historian and the man. She “longs to 
read Froude ;”’ she is ‘‘ deep in Gervinus ;” 
Carlyle’s Frederick ‘* occupies her thoughts as 
ever”’—and all this, and much more (for 
Schleiermacher’s mysticism and Protestant 
controversy and Renan’s Vie de Jésus exer- 
cise her as powerfully as the historians do), 
all this as her seventieth year is fast ap- 
proaching. In 1860, at Bonn, came the 
death of Bunsen — with what accompani- 
ment of shock and grief to his widow may 
best be seen from the letters to her son 
Theodor and her daughter Emilia. The 
Bunsen Memoirs, called by Bunsen himself 
“the history of our common life,’ were 
“the labour and the comfort of the next 
few years.” She lived on till 1876 at Carls- 
ruhe (going there in 1862 “ to take care of a 
set of motherless babes,” the five children 
of her daughter Theodora, who died in that 
year), and passing her last summers at 
Herrenalb, a summer-house in the beautiful 





Albthal, in the Black Forest, surrounded, it 
need not be said, by the loving care ‘of her’ 
children and grandchildren, and the centre 
of a circle of friends that extended almost 
over Europe. Mary A. Warp. 
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Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, being: 


chiefly Letters.:addressed, to Christopher, 
first Viscount: Hatton, a.p, 1601-1704, 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
In Two Volumes.: (Printed for the,Cam-, 
den Society.) 


Tae Hatton Manuscripts in the British, 


‘Museum, from which this collection of letters, 
‘thas been obtained, ‘have already supplied: 
‘Mr. Maunde Thompson with one interesting: 
‘volume for the Caniden Society, published: 


nearly three years ago, and duly noticed in 
these columns (see Acapemy, April 22, 1876), 
In the correspondence of Humphrey Pri- 
deaux with John Ellis, which formed the 
contents of this first. volume, the intérest) 
was almost solely centred in Oxford and its) 
life in the seventeenth century; but the 
picture presented to us was an entertaining) 
one, and its value as'a contribution to social 
and personal history very great. The two: 
volumes now before us claim notice on some- 
what different grounds: their relation with 
general history is more marked, for much 
of the correspondence printed in them was 
written by men prominent in the public 
events they narrate. | | 

The reign of Charles II. is not an attrac- 
tive one to the patriotic historian, and it is 
not to be wondered at that no complete 
history of it has been attempted in modern 
times; thanks, however, to the numerous 
readable diaries, collections of news-letters, 
general correspondence, &c., no period is 
better known to the ordinary reader. These: 
Hatton Papers may be regarded as one more 
contribution to the ,mass, for, though the 
letters printed cover the whole seventeenth 
century, the large majority of them are 
dated between 1660 and 1685. Before 
we notice the letters themselves, a few 
words on the writers and receivers of them 
will not be out of place. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, of Kirby, cousin of Elizabeth’s 
Chancellor, and inheritor of his estates on 
the death of Sir William Newport-Hatton in 
1597, contributes the first, a love-letier, 
addressed to his future wife, Alice Fanshaw. 
His son, also called Christopher, was raised 
to the peerage in 1643, and made Governor 
of Guernsey at the Restoration. Lord 
Hatton was married three times; his first 
wife, Elizabeth Montagu, of Boughton, being 
killed in the explosion of the powder-maga- 
zine at Cornet Castle, Guernsey, struck by 
lightning in December 1672. To him nearly 
all the letters printed in these volumes 
were addressed. His chief and most en- 
tertaining correspondents were his brother 
Charles and Sir Charles Lyttelton. The 
memory of the latter is worth he. | 
were it only for his letters to his friend Lo 
Hatton, which fill three thick volumes in the 
British Museum, and reach from 1654 into 
the reign of Anne; but his public life pre- 
sents also some claims to notice. A de- 
scendant of the famous Judge Lyttelton, he 
was born at Hagley about 1630, and as 4 
boy bore arms within Colchester during the 
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siege!" Until the Restoftation he lived -in | 
France and Holland ; in 1661 he succeeded | 
Jord Windsor as Governor'of Jamaica. His | 
own fortunes were not improved by his office, 
but his activity did much towards the settle- 
ment of the island, and the town of Port 
Royal ‘was built in his time.: On his return 
to England many public appointments were 
nted to him ; these were all resigned after 
the Revolution, when he refused the oaths of 
allegiance, and retired to a country life at 
Hagley. » His‘ long career did not end till 
1716. The Grammont Memoirs call him 
sérieuz,,and Evelyn writes of him as an 
honest gentleman and soldier. 

Many of these letters aré of course simply 
news-letters, but, as their editor justly 
remarks, they are of value as showing the 
impression that passing events made upon 
the minds of the writers, and, though little 
new historical matter can be gathered, the 
reader follows with interest the record of 
occurrences from day to day. Being printed 
exactly as they stand in the original in the 
matter of spelling and contractions, some 
letters, not otherwise noteworthy, afford 
much amusement as illustrations of the 
state of education at the period; those 
written by highly-born ladies, especially, 
fully bear out Macaulay’s' estimate of the 
low state of culture of the female mind in 
the seventeenth century. In marking pas- 
sages for extract we have chosen those 
illustrating personal or local history and 
manners rather than references to great 
events, which, indeed, have little new light 
thrown upon them. Thus we have Mistress 
Elizabeth Bodvile writing of her matri- 
monial chances in the following terms :— 
“Tam to bee marrid to my Lord Lichfield, and 
Mrs. Shruly is to have my Lord of Worwike, 
hoe might bee a widdo within a very short time, 
for hee had like to have made a sivilel retreat the 
other night, but that God spares him still for a 
better intent, which is, to have mee, for all I am 
to be marrid. But I shall saive the parson a 
labor and have nobody, which’ is best ; without I 
can have him, that I may not bee troubeled long 
with him.” 

In a second letter, the same lady writes :— 
“Heare is nuwes that a yong lady in Chambridg 
shier has drounded her selfe' for love, they say ; 
but more fool shee, for that is but cold love, my 
thinks. Shee thru her selfe into a well and the 
water was not deepe enufe, and they say shee was 
starvd to death. . . . Pray doe not you be des- 
parat and dround your selfe in a well to, for you 
know as long as there is life thers hopes.” 


Many curious ideas and twisted forms of 
expressions used by Lord Hatton’s female 
correspondents might be culled to illustrate 
Swift’s Art of Polite Conversation, and testify 
to the truth of that well-known picture of 
the succeeding generation. Charles Hatton, 
writing under date July 13,:1671, describes 
the irruption of a mad cow into Westminster, 
which, having tossed several persons in 
King Street, and— 

“Coming into y® Palace Yard towards y* Hall 
"gate, several personns drew their swords; others 
endeavoured to seise upon y° officers staves at y° 


‘doore, to defend themselves w*®. Those in y° hall, 


who saw y°* bustle and swords drawn, were 
afrighted, and some cryed out y° fifth-monarchy 
men were up and come to cut y* throats of y° 
lawyers who were y* great plague of y® land. 
Some flung away their swords, y' they might not 
seeme to make any defence; others their peri- 





wiggs,-y' that they might’ appear to be-y° meaner 
rsons; y° lawyers their. gowns. and y" friend, 
erjeant Scroggs, who of late hath had a fit of y* 
gout, wase perfectly cured, stript himself of his 
gowne and coife, and with great activity vaulted 
over y* bar, and was presently followed by y° 
rest of his brethren.” 

The Sergeant here named became a few 
years later the dissolute Chief Justice 
Scroggs ; and the writer of the letter married 
his widowed daughter, Elizabeth Gilby. It 


| is probable that very few of Scroggs’s own 


epistolary efforts are extant, so that it is the 
more notable to find three specimens of 
them among the Hatton papers; these, written 
from Weald Hall in 1673, are chiefly con- 
cerned with wine and the drinking of it, but 
his treatment of the theme shows such 
kindly humour that, with the editor, we 
would gladly have more of them. 

The successfal action in 1676 of Lord 

Shaftesbury against Lord Digby for libel, by 
which he recovered 1,000/., led, it seems, to 
many similar actions, though on much more 
trivial grounds. 
“Ye Marg‘ of Dorchester sues a man for saying, 
to one y* s* y° Marq* was a great physitian, y‘ all 
men of y® Marques his yeares were either fooles or 
physitians. And my L* Mohun hath an action 
against one for saying yt he wase good for nothing 
but tosit inladyes chambersand thred theirneedles ; 
and my L¢ Peters hath brought a double action 
against one, y* first for saying he wase a pimpeing 
L# and no gentleman, y* other for saying, if he 
wou'd leave out y* latter words, he would prove 
y° former.” 

As of interest in the history of art, we 
gather from these volumes that Sir Charles 
Lyttelton, when breaking up his London 
house, writes to Lord Hatton in January 
1692 that he has a good many pictures by 
Sir Peter Lely, which he is told will not yield 
anything like what they cost, and he doubts 
“those of more esteeme will not be very 
ready money, unlesse mitily undersold ” at a 
time when there were so many auctions of 
the best collections, that of the Duke of 
Norfolk (then busy with his divorce case) 
among them. Two months later Lyttelton 
writes that he has a very good copy. of 
“Ch: y® 1* upon y® white hors. Y° originall 
is Vandike and y® copy Remee,” for which 
fifty pounds will be the lowest price. In 
April he writes that he had but a poor 
market at the auction, and had not sold above 
five or six pictures. On other portraits by 
Vandyck we have some interesting remarks 
of an earlier date than the above. In 1676 
Charles Hatton writes to his brother that 
the pictures by that artist of the Queen, 
Prince Rupert, and Lord Dorset, which have 
apparently been undergoing some process of 
restoration, are nearly ready, adding :— 

“T dare not hazard them in my little house, 
least y° sea coale smoke this winter shou'd spoyle 
them. Had y* Queen’s picture hung a little 
longer at Thanet House, it wou'd have been quite 
spoyled, for y* cloth wase primed w tobacco 
pipe clay, and it wou’d have pilled all of. As 
soon as the durt was wash’d of, y® cracks appeared. 
But Mr, Baptist engages he hath secured it for 
ever. He highly admires my L* Dorset’s picture, 
sath it is every stroake of Van Dyke and of his 
best painting; and y° priming of y*cloath is very 
good. Van Dyke was very neglectfull in y* prim- 
ing of y® cloths he painted on. Some were 
primed w*" water colours, as y* fine crucifix at 
Mr. Lillyes [Lely], some w™ tohaden pipe clay, as 


| y® famous picture of y* late King and Queen, at 





——— — 


Whitehall, wis now -almost.:pilled of, and y* 
Queen’s picture; but y* is now. y 

The growth of the metropolis since these 
letters were written is well illustrated by a 
paragraph in one by Charles Hatton, dated 
rom a house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 

from whence, he says, they have so great a 
prospect into the country out of the parlour 
window that they can plainly see, the hounds 
as they hunt in the adjacent fields, and hear 
the sound of the horns and the ery of the 
dogs. We have other matter in abundance 
pertaining to London topography, including 
a record of two disastrons fires in the 
Temple: one on the Sunday night pre- 
ceding January 28, 1679, when Pump Court 
was ‘all burnt downe, and all behind ; the 
Divell Tavern, they say 200 houses.” Sir 
Francis Winnington’s writings were lost, as: 
well as Elias Ashmole’s fine collections of 
medals ; and Lord Feversham, of later fame 
as the incapable general of James II., nearl 
killed by the fall of a piece of timber on his: 
head. The second fire is described in a 
letter of William Longueville dated August 
7, 1683; two staircases were “most suddainly 
burnt,’’ and no deeds, money, clothes, or 
anything but lives, could be saved. 
“¢S Thomas Robinson, our treasurer, leaping out 
of his window one paire of stayers, was bruised, 
being grosse ; so yt w**in an houre hee dyed, and 
was just now buryed. Hee had an iron chest now 
found, and y® gold and silver in it melted thought 
neere 1 7., and his office L* Pemberton hath 
6000/7. to take for it... . This was below the 
King’s Bench buildings.” 

On January 14,. 1680, the roof of the 

Tennis Court in the Haymarket fell down ; 
Sir Charles Sedley had his skull broken, 
and Sir George Etherege and others were 
dangerously hurt. The retort of Sedley’s 
daughter on Queen Mary, for her indiffer- 
ence to the fate of her father, King James, 
is thus told by Hatton :— 
“The Countess of Dorchester lately went to visit 
a certain lady, who received her very cooly; upon 
w*" y® Countess told her she wase much surpris’d : 
‘For,’ said she, ‘if I have broke one commande- 
ment, you have another; and what I did wase 
more naturall.’ ” 


The price of provisions in April 1692 was 

very high. A loaf of bread had risen in cost 
from 9d. to 1s., beef was 3d. a pound, and 
mutton 5d. The account given of the 
weavers’ riots in August 1675 is remarkable 
as showing the trades-unionism of the time. 
The ordinary London weavers first fell upon 
the French weavers, pulled down their honses 
and burnt their looms, and then attacked 
each other, those who worked looms without 
engines taking part against those who had 
looms with engines, 
“ pretending y* one man with an engine loome can 
doe more worke in one day than 10 men w 
loomes without engines, and y‘ therfore ther wase 
thousands of weavers y‘, fur w' of employment, 
were ready to starye, and y* they had rather 
venter hanging than starving.” 

Few of the letters printed are better worth 
reading than those of Sir Edmund King, the 
physician. In one he describes the last 
days of Robert Boyle; in another the 
“frightfull earthquake” in London one 
Thursday in September 1692, when ‘the 
Exchange in Cornhill was heard to crack, 
the people ran out of their houses in great 
distraction, and in many places “ y* corner 
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houses in y* streets were seperated from y® 
adjacent houses;” while the effects of it 
were felt as far as Canterbury and Cam- 
bridge. More damage, however, was done 
to London by a terrible storm in February 
1699, from which few houses escaped ; many 
persons were killed, and “ very many great 
trees in St. James’s Park, Moorfields, and 
Gray’s Inn Walkes” were torn up by the 
roots. 

Mr. Thompson’s annotations and com- 
ments give the volumes a value which is 
quite independent of the text. The pains 
taken to identify many persons referred to 
must have been very great, and the infor- 
mation gained by much research is conveyed 
in the most concise terms. Anyone going 
over original papers of the same period will 
often find himself saved much trouble by a 
glance at these notes. J. J. Cartwricur. 








A Memoir of the Rev. John Russell, and his 
Out-of-door Life. By the Author of 
“Dartmoor Days,” &e. (R. Bentley & 
Son.) 

A\mona the living worthies of Devon few are 
more widely known, none more affectionately 
regarded, than the subject of this biography. 
All who are fond of out-door sport through- 
out the kingdom, and certainly every visitor 
to the West of England, must have heard a 
hundred stories of “ Jack Russell,’ as he is 
familiarly called, everyone of which (how- 
ever apocryphal some of these good things 
are) redounds to his credit. He must be a 
genuine man and greatly loved by his fellow- 
men round whose name so many good- 
natured anecdotes and unowned traits of 
‘humour are wont to crystallise. Malice, 
envy, and petty spite, at all events, will not 
be disturbing elements in his composition. 
He will be blessed with troops of friends 
both high and low, and by the attractive 
‘kindliness of his disposition will not only 
conciliate the goodwill of those not included 
in the circle of his acquaintances, but may 
haply win some regard from the careless for 
the abstract virtues which he embodies. If 
such a one, moreover, be in holy orders and 
minister diligently to a remote country 
district, carefally attempting to practise 
what he preaches; if he be conscientious, 
upright, and forward in all good works, who 
shall say that.he does not deserve, in spite of 
the sage’s aphorism, the dreadful honour of 
having his biography written and being 
called happy before his death? These 
reasons will go far to warrant the publication 
of this Life of the Rev. John Russell. 

But it is mainly as a mighty hunter, the 
most skilled and indefatigable hunter of 
Western England, that Russell’s fame is 
most widely known. On the general ques- 
tion whether under any circumstances a 
clergyman should hunt, much more keep 
hounds, there is no need here to enter. 
Pablic feeling at present sets strongly 
against the practice. Though its advocates 
may take their stand upon the advantages 
of the violent exercise it provides, accumu- 
late precedents, and argue that it is irra- 
tional to decry hunting and allow other out- 
door sports to the clergy, it is indisputable 
that in most cases the scandal to which it 
gives rise must far outweigh its advantages 





in the eyes of sensible, not to say earnest, 
men. But Mr. Russell is a survival from an 
extinct race of clerical centaurs. His father 
was rector of Iddesleigh in North Devon, 
kept a pack of hounds, and was, it has been 
recorded, “the boldest hunter in the 
county.” Only forty years ago, as the 
author of this Memoir reminds us, “ it is no 
figure of speech to say that there were prob- 
ably a score of clergymen who had packs of 
their own in the diocese of Exeter, three of 
whom kept foxhounds only, while the others 
hunted nominally the hare.” From his 
earliest years young Russell displayed the 
tastes for which he has ever since been re- 
nowned. At his first school he signally 
vanquished the bully of the small boys. 
Under Dr. Richards at Tiverton—the only 
man, Russell said in after life, whom he ever 
feared—he narrowly escaped expulsion for 
keeping a scratch pack of four and a-half 
couple of hounds, the goodwill which the 
farmers bore him being testified by such 
messages as the following, which one sent 
him in the vernacular: “ He’d a got a hare 
sitting in fuzzy-park bottom, and ef Maister 
Rissell wid on’y bring up his cry, he’d turn 
un out, and they’d havea rare crack o’ hunt- 
ing sure enow.” Before he left Tiverton Rus- 
sell won a medal for elocution, and a scholar- 
ship of 301. per annum ; this latter sum, when 
he first received it, characteristically enough 
he spent on a horse, and was of course 
cheated in his bargain. Passing in 1814 
to Exeter College, he was free to indulge 
his genius for boxing and hunting to the 
full extent of his limited means. During 
the same year he saw the death of his first 
stag on Exmoor, where so many of his 
laurels were hereafter to be gathered. After 
duly taking his degree he was ordained to 
the curacy of George Nympton, in his be- 
loved Devon, and at once established his 
fame as a hunter in the neighbourhood. 
But it is with Swymbridge and Landkey 
that his name is mainly connected by his 
friends. He was presented to this chapter 
living by the Dean of Exeter in 1833, and 
at present flourishes there at the green old 
age of eighty-two, still as untired a hunter 
as in his most vigorous days. In his first 
curacy he kept a pack of otter hounds for 
six years, acquiring perfect skill in this 
difficult branch of the chase, and in a couple 
of seasons killed no less than thirty-five 
otters in the neighbourhood. But his am- 
bition for the art of venerie was not quenched 


until he collected aset of hounds with which_ 


he chased hares and foxes to his heart’s 
content and the delight of the whole country- 
side for many years, resigning the pack once 
in deference to friendly counsels, but again 
resuming them, until he finally parted with 
them in 1871 to Mr. H. Villebois, of Norfolk 
celebrity. At the outset of his career as a 
master of hounds, Russell found a strong 
prejudice against foxes existing in North 
Devon. They were shot down by the farmers 
without mercy. Indeed, in some parishes 
the church bells were used to indicate to 
the natives that a fox had been tracked 
down, and they must assemble to destroy it. 
The kindly and politic powers of Russell 
very soon worked a revolution in this ille- 
gitimate mode of killing foxes, and ere long 
all the gentry and farmers of the West 





were proud to call themselves his friends, 
this gratifying feeling continuing, but with 
intensified affection, to the present day. Of 
late, however, Russell has been most cele. 
brated in connexion with the chase of 
the wild red deer on Exmoor. What this 
sport implies the reader will find in Mr. 
Collyns’ Ohase of the Wild Red Deer, and in 
the enthusiastic accounts of it which 
Kingsley and the late Major Whyte-Melville 
have left. We shall venture to sum up 
Russell’s exploits with Mr. Bisset’s pack in 
the words which our biographer quotes 
from its old huntsman, Arthur Heal. 


“T have been,” he says, “ twenty-two years with 
the staghounds, and scarcely once knew him fail 
being out every day during the stag-hunting 
season, no matter what weather or what distance 
to cover. Very rarely but what he starts from 
his own place in the morning, goes to the meet on 
horseback—perhaps twenty to twenty-five miles— 
rides the chase all day, and home again the same 
night ; sometimes thirty or more miles, doing it 
all in the saddle. He generally sees the finish. 
During the past season 1877, he has followed 
hounds just as well as when I first knew him.” 


A perusal of the varied fortunes of Mr. 
Russell’s different packs shows that he is no 
mere “hunting parson,” but that he pos- 
sesses qualities of generalship and courage 
which would have secured him eminence in 
any profession. He seems never to have 
made an enemy, and even when he differed 
from an opponent (as in the case of the late 
bishop of his diocese), he invariably secured 
respect. Numerous anecdotes of his prowess 
as a hunter, and the friendships he has 
formed until his name has become a house- 
hold word in Devon—including his visit to 
Sandringham, when he danced out the old 
year 1874 with the Princess—will be found 
in this biography. They will not bear 
transplanting from the rich Devon soil, but 
all testify to Russell’s unaffected kindly 
nature, his instinctive uprightness, his 
attractive geniality, and the warm feelings 
for him which his bonhomie and abundant 
fund of native humour call forth in all who 
are fortunate enough to have made his 
acquaintance. We shall never forget the 
pleasant hours of a long railroad journey 
from London to the West of England, 
during which his inexhaustible stores of 
anecdote and irrepressible good-nature_be- 
guiled the weary miles, and at once 
gave the key to the secret of his great 
popularity. But it would leave a wrong 
impression if the higher side of his life as a 
clergyman were here omitted. Russell is 
irreproachable in all the duties of his sacred 
calling, a favourite and impressive preacher 
for the charities of the West, as popular 
with the gypsies of his native hills as was 
Kingsley with the Bagshot wanderers. 
During his incumbency Swymbridge has 
been severed from Landkey, new schools 
have been established and endowed, a chapel 
of ease built at a neighbouring hamlet with 
money mainly collected by his own exer- 
tions; instead of the alternate morning and 
evening services which he found at the two 
villages on his induction, he has now set on 
foot four services every Sunday at Swym- 
bridge alone. As a representative clergy- 


man uniting the manners of the past with 
the energy of the present generation of 
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Churchmen, Russell’s life well deserves to 
have been written. 

With regard to the manner in which the 
biographer has performed his task, it is not 
much to our taste. The style is fulsome, 
verbose, grandiloquent. With the lues Bos- 
welliana strongly developed, he ‘ throws his 
tongue” like an unrated North Devon fox- 
hound, running off the scent toa quantity 
of details which might well have been 
emitted. Perhaps the fact of the book hav- 
ing been written chapter by chapter for a 
sporting magazine may account for some of 
its prolix features. There may be readers 
who delight to meet Terpsichore, Dian, 
Aristaeus, and Eurydice when hunting on 
Exmoor; but most men would be satisfied 
with heather and modern mortals. What 
Johnson said of a certain Sir John Dal- 
rymple—“ his style is the mere bouncing of 
a schoolboy: great He, but greater She ”— 
reminds us of this biographer. Nor can we 
commend the illustrations of the book. But 
no purple patches and classical frippery can 
hide the athletic form and kindly features of 
“Jack Russell;” the irrelevancy and senti- 
mentalism of many of these pages luckily 
cannot, any more than the lapse of years, 
stop the beating of his warm heart within 
them. M. G. Warkixs. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope. 
In Two Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
In This World. By Mabel Collins. In Two 

Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Black, but Comely. By G. J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville. In Three Volumes. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Love Loyal. By Mary C. Rowsell. In 
Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. AntHony TROLLOPE continues in one of 
his perverse fits. When he wrote Is He 
Popenjoy ? the other day, he deliberately 
went back into that unpleasant manner 
which makes Miss Mackenzie and The Eustace 
Diamonds among the less agreeable of his 
works; but in An Eye for an Eye he has 
harked back much further, and returned to 
the tone and spirit of one of the very earliest, 
and quite the most distasteful, of his writ- 
ings, I'he Macdermotts of Ballycloran, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1847. Like that pre- 
eminently painful story, the present one is 
made up of three elements, seduction, 
murder, and insanity ; and though Mr. Trol- 
lope has endeavoured to give it a purpose in 
teaching lessons against the viciousness and 
cruelty to which mere sensuous self-pleasing 
leads up, and against the unhealthy conven- 
tional morality which sets up a different 
standard for men and women, and which 
also regards profligacy and bad faith as far 
more excusable than an unequal marriage, 
yet the excellence of his motive does not 
make the story a whit more satisfactory to 
read. The scene lies half in England and half 
in Ireland, but the Irish portions have none of 
the freshness of recent observation and famili- 
arity which appears in the Kellys and O’ Kellys, 
and in a less degree in Castle Richmond. 
They are studies from memory after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, and neither outline 
nor colouring is as good as of old. Mr. 





Trollope cannot write anything, however, 
without displaying some artistic faculty and 
literary adroitness, and there are good por- 
traits as well as telling scenes in the book. 
But while he is perfectly successful when 
inspiring us with contempt for his too 
facile hero, he does not win our sympathies 
for his victim; for he places her in such a 
position, and with such protectors and ad- 
visers, that she must of necessity have had 
full and fair warning of the risk she was 
running, and ample shelter against it; so 
that neither ignorance nor friendlessness can 
be pleaded on her behalf, and her blame in 
the matter is at least equal to her seducer’s. 
As regards the parish priest who champions 
her cause against the man who has broken 
his promise of marriage to her, insisting on 
its binding character, the young gentleman 
would have had the best of the argument 
with his reverence if he had known that St. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, now the most accredited 
Roman authority on moral questions, after 
formally summing up the conflicting argu- 
ments, lays down that no man who has 
seduced a woman under promise of marriage 
is bound to keep that promise, even if con- 
firmed by an oath, if the match be one which 
his family regards as disgraceful (and in the 
novel the girl’s father is a drunken ex- 
convict), because it is then null and void, 
as being in an unlawful matter (Theol. 
Moral., 1V., v., 644). It is therefore im- 
probable, on the face of things, that such a 
method of championship would have been 
in fact adopted, an error in local colouring 
not to be expected from so skilful and expe- 
rienced a novelist. We hope that Mr. Trollope 
will come back before long to his own better 
self, and be to us as the hierophant of Bar- 
chester and the whip of Downing Street 
once more. 

In this World—a novel reprinted from the 
University Magazine, and by a young lady 
who has an hereditary right, derived from 
both parents, to disport herself in literary 
fiction—has some clever portraits and some 
very well-drawn scenes, but, as a story, does 
not cohere sufficiently, nor possess any clear- 
ness and sequence of plot. The chief cha- 
racter—a young lady-physician of great 
personal gifts of beauty, intelligence, and 
activity, who has made a love-match with 
a fashionable doctor whose professional 
training is not quite so abreast with the 
latest medical science as her own, and who 
comes into collision with several of his pro- 
fessional prejudices—is very brilliantly 
sketched indeed, whatever may be thought 
of the inherent probability of the character ; 
and Miss Collins, if we do not mistake, has 
imitated a practice of her father, who used 
to bring an ideal figure of himself, as con- 
ceived by himself, into most of his novels; 
for, unless we are greatly deceived, Coventry 
Silburne, in the book before us, is designed 
as a portrait of Mortimer Collins, as a 
daughter would desire him to be seen. But, 
as we have said, the narrative is faulty in 
construction, there is much left obscure 
which ought to have been explained, and a 
number of threads are still left dangling loose 
at the close of the book. Next time, let Miss 
Collins compose her plot in its entirety be- 
fore she begins on scenery or dialogue, and 
take care that each chapter shall do its full 





share in developing the story, instead of 
merely containing a situation to make it 
telling when read separately at a month’s 
interval from the previous instalment. 
Black, but Comely is so clever a story 
that its perusal will renew the sincere regret 
which attended Major Whyte-Melville to the 
grave, and this time with the selfish thought 
of our own loss in the removal of so pleasant 
a story-teller. The heroine of this posthum- 
ous work is a handsome gipsy adventuress, 
akin in disposition, albeit not in race, to the 
crowned queen of all such personages, Becky 
Sharp herself. The likeness does not stop 
here; for she marries a Rawdon Crawley, 
and has a Lord Steyne dangling after her. 
Like Becky, however, she has also a good 
side to her character; and, unlike her, she 


allows this good side to come uppermost at, 


the last, after a variety of experiences during 
which it has been steadily kept under. There 
are several vigorously sketched scenes scat- 
tered all over the book, such as the gipsy 
camp, a couple of races, where the author is 
specially at home, and some vers de société 
which are better than the average of such 
productions, though we are not prepared to 
rank them with Mr. Frederick Locker’s or 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s. Altogether, Black, 
but Comely belongs to its regretted author’s 
more successful books, and will help to en- 
hance the well-earned reputation he left 
behind him. 

Miss Rowsell has sinned against proba- 
bility in a very serious way when telling her 
story. She puts it into the mouth of an 
English traveller, who hears it at first hand 
from the Superior of an Alpine hospice, its 
subject being the love-tale of a young novice 
in the brotherhood, whose appearance and 
gestures attract the traveller’s close atten- 
tion. The Englishman has been all but 
frozen to death in a tormento, and, after a nap 
of twenty-four hours at a stretch, he natu- 
rally feels a little wakeful when it is time by 
the clock to go to bed again. Accordingly, 
he sits up before his bedroom fire, and the 
Prior keeps him company, being easily led 
on to speak of Fra Basilio, and, according to 
the well-known custom of dignified and ex- 
perienced Italian ecclesiastics, to tell an en- 
tire stranger all the most private affairs of a 
member of his community. And in this one 
session, the Rev. Father Girolamo (who, by 
the by, contrives to bring little fragments of 
Goethe, Longfellow, the Daily Telegraph, 
and similar appropriate matter into his very 
un-Italian talk) discourses without a break 
through 568 pages, which, at the swift rate 
of one minute per page—a good deal quicker 
than talking is carried on—means nine hours 
and a-half of steady monologue. In the 
course of this, moreover, he introduces long 
private dialogues between the personages of 
his story, minutely detailed, and which it was 
impossible for him to have known anything 
about ; while the English traveller performs 
the still more wonderful feat of accurately 
reporting them from memory, without 
having taken them down in shorthand from 
the Prior’s dictation—more wonderful, be- 
cause the first narrator might have been 
drawing on his imagination alone, but the 
second merely professes to repeat what he 
has heard. All this is a clear blunder in the 


| machinery of the book, and damages its pro-. 
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bability too seriously fot remedy. There is 
a short break, it is true, ‘near the close ‘of 
the second volume, which lasts some way 
into the third, but Fra Girolamo talks away 
once more through 227 pages of the third 
volume, reported with the same precision as 
before. Apart from this cardinal error of 
construction, the idea of the story is:a 
clever one, and several of the incidents are 
excéedingly well worked up, while all the 
leading characters are strongly individual- 
ised.‘ Had it been told in the third person 
throughout and the unities thus been better 
preserved, it would have taken a very fair 
place among the novels of the season, and it 
has stuff enough in it to warrant the expec- 
tation of better work next time; one token 
of which, let us hope, will be the absence of 
such an inscrutable sentence as this: “ But 
then I had my reward when I returned and 
found my shekinah swept and garn- 
ished ” (!!). Ricwarp F. LitT.epa.e. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
WE have already expressed our opinion about the 
general design of the “ Pitt Press Series.” We 
doubt whether it is any part of the duty of a 
University Press to publish school-books, and we 
doubt still further whether a university is justi- 
fied in using the necessity of its examinations to 
secure a circulation for the books it produces. 
However, passing by the question whether these 
books ought to exist at all, there can be no doubt 
that they are extremely well edited. The first on 
our list is Cicero’s oration Pro Archia, edited by 
Mr. J. S. Reid, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. It 
is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An 
Introduction tells us everything we could wish to 
know about Archias, about Cicero’s connexion 
with him, about the merits of the trial, and the 
genuineness of the speech. The text is well and 
carefully printed. The notes are clear and 
scholar-like, while two Appendices examine some 
arguments against the reputed authorship of the 
speech and some minute points in the text. The 
arrangement of the second Appendix is especially 
good. It is divided into several heads devoted to 
orthographical and other variations, so that not 
only does each passage receive its full comment, 
but the comments are brought together so as to 
form a connected treatise. A complete Index 
closes the whole. No boy can master this little 
volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick gives us 
the eighth book of Ovid’s Fasti. It iseminently good 
and useful, although a work of less labour and 
learning than Mr. Reid's Archias. The Introduc- 
tion is singularly clear on the astronomy of Ovid, 
which is properly shown to be ignorant and con- 
fused; there is an excellent little map of Rome, 
giving just the places mentioned in the text and 
no more; the notes are evidently written by a 
practical schoolmaster ; and an Appendix contains 
a scheme of the subjunctive mood which makes 
its uses very clear and intelligible to the learner. 
Mr. Pretor’s Anabasis, Book I., is, perhaps, a 
little less satisfactory. There is no Introduction, 
and the notes, although full and adequate, are not 
specially adapted for the audience to which they 
are directed: they smack rather of the Cambridge 
lecturer than of the patient schoolmaster. We 
think that many of the notes would be superfluous 
for young scholars, and that many others would 
neither be understood nor remembered. The 
indexes are good, and so is the map. The promise 
of an Appendix upon the Median Wall (p. 76) is 
not fulfilled, Mr. Reid’s Pro Balbo is marked by 
the same qualities as his edition of the Pro Archia, 
but is apparently intended for more advanced 
scholars. Lastly, we- have Mr. Peskett’s edition 
of the seventh book of Caesar’s Gallic War, the 
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work of a young and promising scholar. Mr. 
Peskett has done his work well; but he will prob- 
ably improve as an editor by more experience in 
teaching. His Historical Introduction is scanty 
and lifeless, and his notes are somewhat timid and 
jejune; but he has taken great pains with. the 
archaeology of his subject, and gives us two excel- 
lent plans of Gergovia and Alesia. It would be 
well if he had followed Mr. Reid’s example, by 
putting his textual criticisms into an appendix by 
themselves. 

Passing from what may be considered official 
publications to those of private enterprise, the 
first which claims our notice is Stories in Attic 
Greek, by F. D. Morice (Rivingtons). The plan 
of the book is admirable. It is intended to serve 
as a first Greek reader, and to take the place of 
Xenophon. The stories are partly selected from 
Aelian, Apollodorus, and other similar writers, and 
partly composed for the occasion. The learner is 
assisted by a number of ingenious devices. The 
augments and prepositions in the text are divided 
from the stem by hyphens, so as to make the 
words easy to look out. The text is preceded 
by admirabl repared Hints to Beginners, 
which tell the learner in easy language all he 
need know about stems, augments, compound 
verbs, proper names, &c. The Hints on Con- 
struing are excellent, and are the best remedy 
against the use of a translation. The Vocabulary 
at the end of the book is full of instruction, and 
the notes are sufficient and clear. Such a book, 
thoroughly mastered, should lead the learner 
by easy steps from his grammar to his 
Thucydides. The First Greek Reader of the 
“Clarendon Press Series,” by Mr. Rushbrooke, is 
intended to meet the same want a8 Mr. Morice’s 
work or even to precede its use. We do not think 
it nearly so good. The style of the book is ter- 
ribly solemn and cumbrous. Before a boy has 
learned to construe a single sentence of four 
Greek words he is told all about subject, predicate, 
tense-form, verbal-stem, noun-subject, adjective- 
predicate. The words all occur on page 2; before 
page 125 we are led into the secret sanctuary of 
metaphysical syntax. The Hints for Translation 
are a strange contrast to Mr. Morice’s Hints on 
Construing. The miscellaneous extracts begin 
with a number of dull sentences, and end with 
“The Choice of Hercules.” The Glossary is full, 
but not nearly so bright and instructive as Mr. 
Morice’s. Compare, for instance, the article airés 
in the one with adrés in the other. The Greek 
type is too small for young learners. 

Mr. Fowle has already attained an unenviable 
notoriety by his elementary school-books, which 
we have before reviewed in these pages. His 
First Eton Greek Reader (Longmans) is as bad 
as the others. The first extract is called 
“The Gnat and the Ox.” It contains 
the following sentence: «i Bap gov rév révovra 
avaxwpnow. This is very strange Greek to offer 


'to little boys at the outset of their studies. 


But in the notes «i Sap is translated “ if I weigh 
down,” a fact which any dictionary would have 
explained. No reason, however, is given why 
should be used rather than édv, and not a word is 
said about rdv révorra. Now, this is a word 
which is extremely hard to construe. Does Mr. 
Fowle know what révovra means? and if so why 
does he not say? If he does not know he need 
not be ashamed, because many far better scholars 
than himself would be in the same predicament. 
Mr. Fowle explains in his notes what needs no 
explanation, and does not explain what neither 
learner nor teacher is likely to understand. Many 
of the notes are-really absurd. Mr. Fowle treats 
the parts of speech as if they were animals in a 
menagerie and he was the showman: ‘“#aJOve, 
imperf. from éa Oiw. This verb will bear very close 
attention” (p. 35); “dxovoas. Notice axovo 
taking a gen. case after tt, which audio in Latin 
does not do” (ib.); “rpéxecv, one of the very trre- 
gular verbs” (p. 41); “vaiv, a most irregular 
subst.” (p. 56); “éupavijs really means ‘ mani- 
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fest. Here it had better be translated ‘ famous.” 
As if one should say “ This is really a drome-' 
dary, but here you had better call it a camel.” 
The very first note runs thus: —“Bdos gen. 
from Bovs. Look the word out carefully, it is 
an trregular substantive. Bos is also trregular in 
Latin.” On extract xiii. we find:—“r7 8 airz 
ipépa. Notice the iota subscript ; it shows that it is the 
dative case.” Ought not the boy to have learned 
the Greek dative before P—if he has not, is this the 
way to teach him? Why does this remark occur 
here, and not on iv., v., vii., x., in all of which 
extracts there are datives with iotas subscript? 
On iore we are told: “ 7'o go through this irregular 
tense see ‘S. and E. G. B., p. 55, or any 
Greek Grammar or Lexicon.” What idea would 
“S$, and E. G. B.” convey to the young learner's 
mind? and if any grammar or lexicon will give 
the information, why refer to “8S. and E; G. B.”? 
There is a marvellous note on p, 58:—“ dAtya dé 
boa, k.t.d., but. the little whatever they left they 
left full,” &c. If Mr. Fowle will look in any 
Greek lexicon he will find that dvdr\ea means 
“ infected,” and not “full” in this sense, 
But we cannot waste more time on Mr. Fowle. 
We only hope that the difference in scholarship 
between this book and Mr. Morice’s is no measure 
of the difference in scholarship between Eton and 
Rugby. SCAR BROWNING. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that the 
volume of selections from the literary correspon- 
dence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq., for many 
years editor of the Edinburgh Review, which was 
printed by his son more than a year ago for 

tivate circulation, is to be published before long 
“ Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The universal 
feeling among those who saw the volume was that 
a collection of such unusual literary interest 
should not be withheld from a wider public. Mr. 
Napier has added some fresh letters from Lord 
Brougham, Lord Macaulay, Thomas Carlyle, and 
other important contributors. 


Messrs. C. Keegan Pav anp Co. have in the 
ones a collection of the letters written by the 
ate Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C., on Free Trade in 
Land. The volume has been called for by a large 
circle of literary and political friends of the au- 
thor, who had hoped for great results from his 
knowledge and labours in connexion with the 
question to which he had given so much time and 
attention. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have in prepara- 
tion a popular Life of Victor Emanuel, First King 
of Italy, by Miss Georgiana S. Godkin. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will shortly 
publish a work entitled Stories from First English 
Literature, with some Account of the Origin of 
Fairy Tales, Legends, and Traditionary Lore, 
adapted to the Use of Young Students, \ The main 
object of the writer, Miss S. J. V. Dodds, has been 
to give an account of the English authors who 
wrote before the era of printed books, and thus to 
encourage in the young an early love for historical 
knowledge and research, 


Pror. StanLey JEvons has prepared a new 
and very thoroughly revised edition of his Theory 
of Political Economy, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


WE have received the prospectus of a new 
quarterly periodical to be called The Phtlosopher, 
which is intended to be “ the exponent of Platon- 
ism and Mysticism, the organ of communication 
for those of our generation who are disposed to 
the study of Divine Philosophy, and the vehicle of 
the profoundest thought of this and past ages.” 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. will be the London 
publishers. 


Ir is proposed to issue by subscription Legends 
and Myths of the Indians of British Guiana, col- 
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lected and edited by the Rev. W. H. Brett, Rector 
of the Parish of the Holy Trinity, Essequebo. 
The work will consist of five parts, each illustrated 
with two designs drawn by Mr. Brett. The first 

will contain the Arawaak Legends; the 
second, the Warau; the third, the Caribi; the 
fourth, the Accawai. These may be termed 
national collections, showing the mythology of 
each tribe, and what little they know, or think 
they know, of their own history: they were prac- 
tically confined to a separate class, like the sacred 
“runes” of the northern nations, or those mys- 
teries only lawful for certain Druids to repeat. 
The “ Fanciful Legends,” contained in the fifth 
and concluding part, are of a more miscellaneous 
character,:and are familiar to the half-breeds, or, 
as they are locally termed, “ Bovianders,” as well 
as to the ‘aboriginal Indians. The whole will 
make a yolume of about 200 pages, printed in 
clear type, on good paper, bein in cloth, at the 
price of half-a-guinea per copy, and will be sent 
to press as soon as 200 copies are subscribed for, 
oran equivalent amount guaranteed. It will be 
issued from “The Gresham Press,” of Messrs. 


Unwin Brothers, Oxford Court, Cannon. Street, . 


E.0., to whom the names of intending subscribers 
may be forwarded; or to the Ven. Archdeacon 
Jones, M.A., Houston Villa, Craven Road, Read- 
ing; or to Mr. William Walker, 48 Hilldrop 
Road, London, N. 


AMONG curiosities of almanac literature for the 
present year we have received an <Almanaque 
Bilingue (Erderaz eta Eusqueraz) para el ano de 
1879 (San Sebastian: Baroja). This includes an 
opera in three acts, in Basque and Spanish on 
opposite , entitled “ Pudente,” by Serafin 
Baroja. The action is laid in the mines of Baetica 
in the time of Trajan. The verses are written 
throughout to Basque airs, the name of which is 
given in each case; and the piece thus furnishes 
almost an index to Basque popular music. 


A NEW periodical entitled O Positivismo has 
been started at Oporto. 


Kart Brinn’s “Recollections of Mazzini’s 
Views on Russia and the East,” the first part 
of which has appeared in the International Review 
for January, will, after its conclusion in the 
February number, be published in pamphlet form, 
as well as in a German version. 


Samvet Butier’s Erewhon has been translated 
into German under the title of Ergindwon : oder 
Jenseits der Berge. 


Liszt's scattered literary essays are about to be 
collected and published by Lina Ramann. 


Tue annual Congress of German Naturalists will 
meet this year at Baden-Baden. 


The Englishwoman in Turkey, by “A Consul’s 
Wife,” has been translated into Russian, and 
ura in two volumes by M. Pantelief of St. 

etersburg. 


Tue Russian educational journal Narodnaya 
Shkola thus speaks of the position of the national 
teachers in that country :— 

“No class in Russia is treated with greater injustice 
than the national schoolmasters. They are knocked 
about as if they were idle vagabonds! Where the 
provincial and educational councils do not take them 
under their charge, they are usually at the discretion 
of the district clerk.” 

Not less deplorable is their material position :— 
“Even their scanty salary, which hardly suffices 
for their most elementary wants, they scarcely ever 
receive punetually.. They are usually paid by the 
rural communes, an arrangement which places them 
at the mercy of niggardly usurers. The teacher's 
annual salary amounts to about 120 roubles, or 10 
roubles a month. Even this modest sum he can only 
obtain by paying a monthly bribe of one rouble, or ten 
per cent. of his income! ” 


CavatrerE Marco Mortara, Chief Rabbi of 
antua, has published a short catalogue of the 
eighty-four Hebrew MSS. in the possession of his 





rincipal congregation. Oavaliere Mortara is not 
iaecte a learned Rabbi, but has been the owner of 
very many Hebrew MSS. himself. These it has 
been his practice to pass on, after he had digested 
them himself, to others; a practice by which the 
great libraries, and notably that of the University 
of Cambridge, have been greatly enriched during 
the last few years. The author’s large acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew MSS., coupled with his general 
learning, makes this short description doubly valu- 
able. The title of the book is Catalogo det Mano- 
scritti ebraici della Biblioteca della Comunita Isra- 
elitica di Mantova, &c. It came out last year in 
Leghorn on the occasion of the Fourth Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Florence, and is dedicated to 
the memory of the author’s teacher, the great 
Semitic scholar, S. D. Luzzatto, late professor at 
the (now defunct) Collegio Rabbinico of Padua, 
The MSS. described in this catalogue deal mostly 
with translations from Greek philosophy, religious 
philosophy and Qabbalah, although they extend also 
to other provinces of Jewish literature. The 
whole book consists of only seventy-two pages. 


Pror. Isrporo DEL Luneo will shortly publish 
an edition of the Chronicles of Dino Compas, 
It will consist of two octavo volumes, the 
containing an account of Dino’s life in twenty-one 
chapters, followed by a history of his book from 
the fourteenth century to our day. The second 
volume will contain the text of the Chronicle, cor- 
rected according to the MS. editions extant and 
annotated from various unpublished documents. 
An appendix will be devoted to the solution of 
some te questions. The book is the result of 
ten years’ labour, and Del Lungo’s earlier work 
on Poliziano’s life and writings justifies high ex- 
pectations. 

Axsovt 500 newspapers appear in Russia. Of 
these a large number are not in Russian. Forty- 
two are German, several are French, and a 
few are in the dialects of the Baltic provinces. 
Thirty-six of these journals are the property of 
High Schools and Universities; 161 belong 
to workmen’s unions or merchants’ guilds; 101 
are provincial papers appearing officially under 
the direction of the respective municipalities ; and 
the remainder are inspired by influential per- 
sonages, more anxious to benefit themselves than 
the commonwealth. The number of foreign 
papers admitted into Russia free of censors 
is:—]54 German, 55 English, 30 Slavonic, 19 
French, 16 Swedish, 12 Italian, 10 Greek, and 1 
Hebrew. Of these 297 foreign papers only 107 
are of a political character. 

Mr. QuvaritcH is about to publish a new edition 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s celebrated translation of ‘Omar 
Khayyim’s Rubdiydt, and of his version of the 
Salémdn ti Absdl of the Persian poet Jami. The 
two works will form a small volume, of ‘which 
only a limited number of copies will be printed. 


Messrs. Bagster. AND. Sons announce Larly 
Drawings and Illuminations: an Introduction to 
the Study of Illustrated MSS., with a Dictionary 
of Subjects in the British Museum, by Walter de 
Gray Birch and Henry Jenner, of the Manuscript 
Department, British Museum. 


Jacos RerrMann, of Szczebrzeszin (in Russian 
Poland), is a veteran master of Hebrew Bible 
criticism. He purposes publishing, at intervals, 
the results of many years’ labours in this field of 
literature, These critical results he aptly calls 
Or Boker (morning light and light of criticism 
combined). The first fasciculus, consisting of 
three chapters, has just come out. (Berlin, 8vo). 
Although the results contained in the third 
chapter (on the Books of Samuel) can only be 
accepted by the impartial critic cum grano, it can- 
not be denied that they are very suggestive, and, 
as such, not without value. But the first two 
chapters (on the fathers and bases of Biblical 
criticism) are very valuable indeed. Would that 
the work might find many readers—and buyers, 
too, which would enable the learned author, 
whose pecuniary means, as those of most authors, 





are yery slender, to bring his task to a successful 
issue. May the “Morning Light” be for this 
important work not merely a nomen but also an 
omen J 


THE current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano publishes some documents of great philo- 
logical interest written in the ancient: dialect of 
Piedmont, the earliest being of the dates of 1410 
and 1446. Signor Desimoni writes a paper on 
the: “‘ Voyages of the Venetian Brothers Zeno,” 
who are said to have discovered much of the 
north of Europe between 1390: and 1405; the 
authenticity of these voyages, which were not 
published till 1558, has been much called in ques- 
tion, and Signor Desimoni’s article aims at supple- 
menting the arguments in favour of their veracity 

+ forth by Mr. Major in the publications of the 

luyt Society for 1873. Signor Rossi gives a 
valuable survey of the historical writi which 
deal with the history of Savona; and n de 
Reumont continues his useful notes on the works 
which have appeared in Germany dealing with 
Italian history. 

WE gladly announce the publication, by Messrs, 

Sampson Low and Oo., of an excellent English 
translation of the valuable History of Russia by 
M. Alfred Rambaud, of which we gave a detailed 
account a few months (AcapEmy, October 5, 
1878)., It must wh, a difficult .task..to 
translate a work dealing with an. unfamiliar 
subject, and swarming with uncouth names re- 
quiring deft transliteration. But Mrs. Lang has 
performed it remarkably well, rendering sense 
with fidelity, and intelligently brightening style. 
English translations of foreign books are so often 
lamentable that it is pleasant to find one which 
can be conscientiously commended. The follow- 
ing passage may be given as a specimen of Mrs. 
Lang's version. It is taken from the admirable 
description given by M. Rambaud of the pleasing 
position occupied by the Russian woman of quality 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries :— 
“The Russian monks translated for her use the 
sermons of the monks of the Lower Empire, which 
enjoined the wife to obey her husband as the slave 
obeys his master; to consider herself only as the 
property of the man; never to allow herself to be 
called gospoja,.or. mistress, but to look on her hus- 
band as her gospodine, or lord. The father of the 
family had the right to correct her, like one of his 
children or slaves. The priest Silvester, in his ‘ Do- 
mostroi,’ only advises him not to employ too thick 
sticks, or staffs tipped with iron, nor to humiliate 
her unduly by whipping her before his men; but, 
without anger or violence, to correct her moderately 
in private. No woman dared to object to this chastise- 
ment ; the most robust would allow herself calmly to 
be beaten by a feeble husband.” 


Tue Revue Politique et Littéraire of Januar 
18 has a very interesting article by M. Rambaud, 
“Un Homme d’Etat Russe pendant la Révolution 
Francaise,” which is founded on the recent publi- 
cation in Russia of the archives of Prince Voron- 
zof, who was Russian ambassador in England 
from 1785 to 1796. M. Rambaud aims at illus- 
trating the attitude of mind of the Russian aris- 
tocracy towards the revolutionary movement; but 
the quotations which he gives enable us to see 
that Prince Voronzof’s letters must contain much 
that would be extremely useful towards illus- 
trating more fully English public. opinion 
at the time. The following passage, which de- 
scribes Calonne in London, shows that Prince 
Voronzof was a shrewd judge of men :— 

“Cet homme, avec beaucoup d’esprit, manque ab- 
solument de jugement. Il s’est infatué que M. Pitt 
est son ami, que c'est un homme france et sincére ; il 
lui fait confidence de tout ; et l’autre, qui s’entend sous 
main avec les chefs des démocrates 4 Paris, traverse 
de tout son pouvoir l’objet des sollicitudes de M. de 
Calonne, le rétablissement de l’ancienne monarchie. . . 
Je le connais si léger, ce M. de Calonne, que je ne crois 
rien de ce qu'il m’a dit, mais je vois combien il com- 
promet les intéréts de la cour de Vienne.” 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire of January 25 
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has an article by M. Jules Favre on “ Le Peuple 
Suisse,” which is to form part of an Introduction 
to a French translation of Herr Dandliker’s his- 
tory of the Swiss, by Mdme. Jules Favre, which 
is to be published shortly. The specimen of 
the Introduction here given is like all such Intro- 
ductions written by eminent men on things they 
know little about. M. Favre remembers that he 
has been in Switzerland for a holiday and liked it 
very much ; he then proceeds to speak with much 
yo toe ws and little knowledge about Tell and 
Zwingli, and goes out of his way to abuse criti- 
cism in general and historical criticism in parti- 
cular. The same journal has also an amusing 
skit on the German method of Shakspere com- 
mentary. The writer, .M. Thézard, propounds 
an idea @ propos of Othello, which gives the play 
a deeper meaning and explains its seeming un- 
reality. Othello is really a symbol of ordinary 
judicial procedure, which accepts all evidence 
except that of the accused; while Iago represents 
the judicial conscience, which insists upon the 
validity of the circumstantial evidence produced. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of January 15 con- 
tains an appreciative memoir of the great French 
physiologist, Claude Bernard, by A. Espina y 

apo. An essay on the present philosophical 
movement combats the theory of the Evolution of 
the Moral Sense put forth by Darwin. The au- 
thor, L. Oarrau, draws the materials of his 
criticism solely from French and English authors. 
The second “Letter from Ohina,” by E. del 
Perrojo, is equally interesting with the first. In 
it he contrasts the results of English and Spanish 
rule of subject races, especially in matters of reli- 
gion. Valera’s novel, “ Doiia Luz,” gives in this 
number an amusing sketch of a Spanish election, 
and of the motives which guide the conduct both 
of electors and elected. 


El Harense states that the late Marshal Espar- 
tero has left written memoranda of the events of 
his life, and that they will very probably be given 
to the world under the charge of a member of his 
family. 

A PERIODICAL devoted to science and literature, 
and entitled Revista de Canarias, has begun to ap- 
pear in the Island of Teneriffe. 


M. Mezuor, the Russian bibliographer, has 
been occupied for four years in the composition of 
a general bibliographical index to Russian peri- 
odical literature, from the origin of Russian jour- 
nalism to the year 1855. Up to the present date 
it contains references to nearly 2,000 separate 
articles. It is estimated that the entire work will 
extend to ten large volumes. A still more re- 
markable work is advertised in the newspapers as 
being in course of publication under the title of 
Leviathan. The author, M. Smirnof, proposes 
to publish an index in one volume, and to include 
in it, over and above, a history of journalism, a 
biography of the writers, and a chrestomathy. 
One can hardly conjecture what may be the bulk 
of M. Smirnof's iene! 


Pror. M. J. Sucnomirnor, who is engaged in 
writing a History of Civilisation in Russia during 
the Reign of the Emperor Alexander I., has dis- 
covered further material in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Education. His work is to be com- 
posed on the model of the late Prof. Pekarski’s 
Setence and Literature in the Time of Peter the 
Great, and will probably occupy some years in 
completion. 








OBITUARY. 
COLONEL R. HOME, C.B., RE, 


It was with unfeigned regret that we heard last 
week of the death of Colonel Home, O.B., R.E., 
of fever contracted in the East, where he had 
recently been employed as British Member of the 
Commission appointed under the Treaty of Berlin 
to define the limits of Bulgaria. For the last 
seven years of his life Colonel Home was employed 





in the Intelligence Department, and the ardour 
with which he devoted himself to the important 
duties entrusted to him left little time for 
purely literary pursuits. Colonel Home was an 
occasional contributor to this journal, and some 
articles on military questions which appeared 
in one of the monthly magazines some years ago 
attracted considerable attention at the time the 

were written. He has, however, left one wor. 

behind him of permanent value, his Précis o 

Modern Tactics; by the publication of this boo 

Colonel Home at once established for himself a 
reputation as a military writer second to none, 
and took his place as one of the leading authori- 
ties on tactical questions. The Précis of Modern 
Tactics was warmly received, and its value fully 
appreciated by officers of all ranks in this country, 
while its merits were no less cordially acknow- 
ledged by those officers whose approval is best 
worth having in France and Germany. Colonel 
Home wrote in plain, forcible language, and 
always showed a singularly clear grasp of his 
subject—qualities which were of the greatest 
service to him in the position he so ably filled. 
The loss of such an officer during these critical 
times must be severely felt by the Government; 
and we are glad to find that the important services 
which he rendered to the State have been acknow- 
ledged by the grant of a pension of 3007. per 
annum to his widow. 





THE ARCHIMANDRITE PALLADIUS. 


WE regret to announce the death of the Archi- 
mandrite Palladius, the head of the Russian ec- 
clesiastical mission at Peking. Only a few weeks 
since the Archimandrite returned to Europe in 
the hope of enjoying the repose to which his long 
residence in China had entitled him. Scarcely, 
however, had he landed at Marseilles when his 
health, which had been failing, gave way, and he 
gradually sank. During the many years he re- 
sided at Peking he devoted his leisure hours to 
the study of the literature of the country, and 
thus gained a more extensive knowledge of the 
history, philosophy, and religions of China than 
that possessed by any European scholar. Al- 
though Palladius never published any separate 
work, he was a large contributor to the periodical 
published by the mission at Peking, entitled 
Trudui chlenor Rossiiskot Dukhovnot Missit V Pe- 
kinye (1852-1866, 4 vols., 8vo). In the first volume 
appeared his “ Life of Buddha; ” in the second his 
“Historical Studies on Ancient Buddhism ;” in 
the third “ The Navigation between Tientsin and 
Shanghai;” and in the fourth “An Ancient 
Mongol Account of the Life of Jenghiz Khan;” 
Si you ki, “the description of a journey to 
Western countries ; ” “a “The Mohammedans in 
China.” To the Recueil Oriental he contributed 
two valuable articles:—(1) “Ancient Traces of 
Christianity in China;” and (2) “An Ancient 
Chinese Account of the Life of Jenghiz Khan.” 
In the Proceedings of the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, 1871, there appeared an article 
by him on a “Journey from Peking to Blago- 
veshtchensk through Manchuria ;” and to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Geographical Society of Siberia 
he contributed in 1867 “ The Translation of the 
Journal of Ching Chin, 1248,” and in 1874 “The 
Journey of Chang Te-hui from Peking to the 
Summer Residence of Khubilai Khan in Western 
Mongolia in 1248.” It is said that at the time of 
his death Palladius was preparing to publish a 
Chinese-Russian Dictionary which already existed 
in manuscript. Such a work by so ripe a scholar 
would be of inestimable value to students of 
Chinese, and it is earnestly to be hoped that— 
not like Mayers’s Corean Grammar—it will yet be 
given to the public. 





THE death is announced, on the 26th ult., of Mr. 
Robert William Haynes, Law Publisher, in his 
fifty-first year. 


In Per Hanselli, who died at Upsala on 





— 





January 29, Sweden has lost her most efficient 
and active antiquarian student. He had made it 
the business of his life to resuscitate the forgotten 
treasures of early Swedish literature; and the 
loug range of his Collected Works of the Swedish 
Poets from Stjernhjelm to Dalin constitutes a 
monument to his scholarly zeal which car never 
be overlooked. In private life Hanselli was a 
second-hand bookseller and auctioneer to the 
University of Upsala. He was born in 1815. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Wira a view to reach the vast populations of 
the interior of Africa on the and in the 
neighbourhood of the Congo, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society have just decided to despatch an 
expedition in April, under Mr, T. J. Comber, with 
instructions to make San Salvador, to the south 
of the Yellala Falls, the base of operations, and 
if possible, to occupy Makouta, to the north-east 
of that place; they are further to leave no effort 
untried to reach the Upper Congo River, near 
Stanley Pool (about S, Jat. 4°, E. long. 17°), from 


which point the river is free from cataracts and 


rapids, and is navigable almost as far as Nyangwé, 
a distance of over 1,200 miles. Mr. Comber 
expects to be able to reach Stanley Pool within a 
year of his arrival at San Salvador, and after that 
it is in contemplation to send up a small steamer 
in sections for the ee of the Upper 
Congo. From the Report of the preliminary expe- 
dition, to which reference was made in the 
Acapvemy of July 7, 1877, we gather that the 
San Salvador district is much more healthy than 
the coast. The country is very productive: 
coffee grows wild, and tobacco flourishes in large 
quantities; sugar-cane is plentiful, and cocoa 
might be easily cultivated ; cotton grows wild, 
and is used for making twine for hunting-nets ; 
india-rubber comes from further up the country ; 
palm-oil is not made, though the nuts are very 
plentiful. The people, who are described as very 
quiet, employ themselves in cultivating food- 
stuffs, and in good seasons ground-nuts form the 
staple of trade. 


Tue second number of the Proceedings pub- 
lished by the Royal poy oye Society amply 
fulfils the promise held out by the first. In ad- 
dition to the papers read at the evening meetings, 
we are presented with a highly interesting account 
of the Basin of the Kabul River, with notices of 
the Passes over the Hindu Kush, by Mr. Clements 
Markham. The geographical notes are full of 
interest, and contain much that is new to our 
readers, The bibliographical and cartographicat 
notices are concise “ to ” point, and et " 

orts of the proceedings of foreign geograp ica’ 
ae shed are cman ve at addition here are 
maps of the Hindu Kush and its passes, of Usam- 
bara, and the harbour of Famagusta. An expan- 
sion of this useful monthly is very desirable, for 
the limited space hardly enables the editor to treat 
geographical questions in as ample a manner as 18 
desirable. 


THE new number of the Belgian Geographical 
Society's Bulletin opens with a paper on the Gaboou 
by M. E. Suttor, illustrated by a map, on which 
are four smaller sketch-maps showing the state of 
our knowledge of the region at different pericds 
during the past sixty years. M.A. J. Wauters 
contributes a fourth article on the Zambesi, its 
history, course, basin, products, and future; the 

resent instalment includes chapters on Lake 
Sena and the Shiré, and on the physical geo- 
graphy of the region, the latter of which is parti- 
cularly full and interesting. 


Messrs. Hacuerre, of Paris, have just published 
vol. ii. of the second series of ZL’ Année Géogra- 
phique, being the annual review for 1877, by MM. 
C. Maunoir and H. Duveyrier, of the French 


Geographical Society, of journeys by land and 
sea, explorations, and different publications bear- 
ing on the geographical ana ethnographical 
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caeaet, The first series of the work, extending 
from 1862 to 1875, was published under the 
editorship of M. Vivien St.-Martin. 


A GxrocRaPHicaL Society has recently been 
established at Hanover ; and at Berlin we hear of 
the foundation of the “ Central Verein fiir Handels- 
geographie und Forderung deutscher Interessen 
jm Auslande,’ under the presidency of Dr. Jan- 
nasch. 

Tue Church Missionary Society are about to 
publish two large wall-maps of Africa for the use 
of lecturers. One will exhibit the whole conti- 
nent, and the other the Equatorial Lake District. 
With a view to clearness comparatively few names 
will be introduced, and these will be in beld 
letters. 


Mr. Crements R. MarkuaM, the indefatigable 
Secretary both of the Royal Geographical and of 
the Hakluyt Societies, has just added another to 
his many contributions to the publications of the 
latter, and it is one of the most valuable that he 
has ever produced, Its modest title, The Hawkins’ 
Voyages, wouldscarcely lead the reader to expect all 
that has been provided for him in this well- 
elaborated work. With that untiring zeal which 
distinguishes him, Mr. Markham has spared no 

ins to bring together everything which could 
illustrate not the voyages only, but the lives and 
history of the Hawkins family. The Observa- 
tions of Sir Richard Hawkins mm his Voyage into 
the South Sea, edited by Admiral C. R. Drink- 
water Bethune, O.B., 1847, was the first volume 
issued by the Haklayt Society, and as, being 
now out of print, it became necessary to 
reproduce it, the Council decided that the new 
volume should include the narratives of the 
voyages of Sir Richard's grandfather, William, of 
his father, Sir John, and of his cousin, William 
Hawkins. This intention has been most admirably 
carried out by Mr. Markham, so that the volume 
is, in fact, a monograph of the naval enterprises of 
the great Elizabethan navigators of the name of 
Hawkins. The first of them made three voyages 
to Brazil in the reign of Henry VIIL, and was 
one of our earliest naval pioneers. The second 
was not only a gallant naval commander, but an 
able administrator on shore during upwards of 
thirty eventful years. The third was a worthy 
emulator of his father’s fame ; and the fourth is 
among the first founders of the success of the East 
India Company. In addition to the English 
materials which Mr. Markham has brought to- 
gether, he has introduced “ a Spanish account of 
the naval action between Sir Richard Hawkins 
and Don Beltran de Castro, translated from the 
Life of the Marquis of Caiiete by Christobal Suarez 
de Figueroa.” As a frontispiece to the volume, 
is given a photographic reproduction from a basso- 
rilievo ivory bust of Sir John Hawkins in the — 
session of the Rev. Bradford Dean Hawkins. Mr. 
Markham’s Introduction and notes are extremely 
valuable, and the book will prove a real pleasure 
to all those who take an interest in Hakluytian 
subjects. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Fortnightly has seldom been better than 
it is this month, as a mere inspection of the names 
of the writers and their subjects will show. There 
is Prof. Tyndall’s lecture on the electric light. 
There is the first of four “ Ohapters on Social- 
ism,” by Mr. Mill, which Miss Helen Taylor has 
at length consented to give to the world. 

“Tt was during the year 1869,” says her preliminary 
notice, “that, impressed with the degree in which, 
even during the last twenty years, when the world 
seemed so wholly occupied with other matters,, the 
Socialist ideas of speculative thinkers had spread 
among the workers of every civilised country, Mr. 
Mill formed the design of writing a book on Social- 
ism. Convinced that the inevitable tendencies of 
modern society must be to bring the questions in- 
volved in it always more and more to the front, he 
thought it of great practical consequence that they 





should be thoroughly and impartially considered, 
and the lines pointed out by which the best specu- 
latively-tested theories might, without prolongation 
of suffering on the one hand, or unnecessary disturb- 
ance on the other, be applied to the existing order of 
things.” 


These chapters, then, contain the “ first rough 
drafts” of the proposed work, and the present one 
consists, in the main, of an elaborate review of the 
chief Socialist objections to the present order of 
society. Probably this review would have been 
rewritten before Mr. Mill had done with it; as it 
stands, it consists much more of extracts from 
Louis Blane and from Considérant’s Destinée 
Sociale than of original writing. But in the case 
of great writers, “thought in the making” is 
sometimes as instructive as the finished work; 
and this interest these from Mr. Mill’s 
hand will have. Mr. Arnold goes again to the 
Vulgate for a title for his paper—this time a 
lecture delivered to the Working Men’s Olub at 
Ipswich. “ Ecce convertimur ad gentes” is an 
appeal to the Gentiles, the working men, from the 
indifference and stiffneckedness of the middle 
class, the chosen people. The effect on the audi- 
ence must have been great, but readers of the 
Fortnightly will have been prepared for what this 
lecture contains by that on Equality a year ago, 
and the more recent article on Secondary Educa- 
tion. It is in these two points that Mr. Arnold 
makes the hope of English civilisation to consist: 
in these two, and a third on which he only touches 
for a moment, and of which we should much 
like to hear more from him—a municipal system 
for England. Incidentally, however, there are 
things which make this lecture differ from the two 
articles we have referred to: for instance, the de- 
fence of “the centrality of the State” (a phrase 
of M. Gambetta’s) as distinct from centralisation ; 
and an interpretation of Goethe's *saying, “ Der 
Englander ist eigentlich ohne Intelligenz ”—“the 
Englishman is not one but he is singularly 
without a keen sense of there being an intelligible 
law of things, and of its being our urgent busi- 
ness to ascertain it and make our doings 
conform to it.” In the same number Mr. Free- 
man puts-in a strong plea for the continuance 
of the study of Greek among us, insisting that 
the blame of the failure of our present teaching 
of Greek lies with the teachers, who waste on 
verses and on meaningless rules the precious time 
that might be spent in making children under- 
stand what Gosek and Latin really are, and what 
is their relation to other languages. Mr. H. Sidg- 
wick carries on, against Mr. Oliffe Leslie, the now 
rather technical controversy about Economic 
Method. But the most striking paper in the 
number is certainly that of Mr. Frederic Myers on 
Virgil—a paper of thirty-five pages, embodying 
the results of elaborate study and of much thought 
of an extremely subtle kind. Mr. Myers avows 
himself flatly bn wo age  g German dis- 
aragement of Virgil, tho e justifies it, in a 
renee, as the fruit of the “ histories! method ” that 
marks our century, and that prefers to track out 
origines rather than to take pleasure from mature 
and self-conscious work. But the historical 
method has its limits, and Mr. Myers is right in 
reminding the German critics “that in order to 
judge poetry it is before all things necessary to 
enjoy it.” His own criticism of Virgil, indeed, 
may be described as in a great measure a state- 
ment of the reasons why he enjoys him; for 
“it is impossible to criticise any form of art 
without the introduction of subjective impres- 
sions of some kind.” What he dwells on are 
mainly two elements in Virgil: his music and 
his religiousness—while he admits besides that 
“ characteristic charm” of his which has ap- 
pealed in turn to so many generations, “his 
power of concentrating the strangeness and fervour 
of the romantic spirit within the severe and dig- 
nified limits of classical art.” As to Virgil’s 
music, he says :— 
“The range of human thoughts and emotions 





greatly transcends the range of such symbols as man 
has invented tu express them ; and it becomes, there- 
fore, the business of Art to use these symbols in a 
double way. They must be used for the direct repre- 
sentation of thought and feeling; but they must also 
be combined by so subtle an imagination as to suggest 
much which there is no means of directly expressing. 
And this can be done; for experience shows that it is. 
possible so to arrange forms, colours, and sounds as to 
stimulate the imagination in a new and inexplicable 
way. This power makes the painter's art an imagi- 
native as well as an imitative one ; and gives birth to 
the art of the musician, whose symbols are hardly 
imitative at all, but express emotions which till music 
suggests them have been not only unknown but un- 
imaginable. . . . What is meant by the vague praise 
so often bestowed on Virgil's unequalled style is prac- 
tically this: that he has been, perhaps, more success- 
ful than any other poet infusing together the expressed) 
and the suggested emotion; that he has discovered 
the hidden music which can give to every shade of 
feeling its distinction, its permanence, and its charm ; 
that his thoughts seem to come to us on the wings of 
melodies prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world.” 

Our space does not allow us to dwell either on 
Mr. Myers’ development of this subject, or on his 
treatment of Virgil as a poet of character, or on 
the branch of his subject to which he devotes the 
greatest amount of his strength—the religion of 
Virgil ; his definitive expression of all the best 
aspirations of his day; his devotion “to Rome 
and the genius of Augustus;” and that strange 
“spiritual conformity ” with Onristianity which 
made Christian antiquity appropriate the fourth 
Eclogue. We cannot, however, refrain from 
quoting some lines from one of the pieces of trans- 
lation or phrase with which the article is 
interspersed—to our minds translations so success- 
ful that they make us long to see the whole Aeneid 
rendered by the same hand in the same way. It 
is from the speech of Anchises to his son—* Prin- 
cipio caelum ac terras ” :— 

“ One Life throngh all the immense creation runs, 

One Spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All forms inthe air that fly, on the earth that creep, 

And the unknown nameless monsters of the deep— 

Each breathing thing obeys one Mind’s control, 

And in all substance is a single Soul. 

First to each seed a fiery force is given, 

And every creature is begot in heaven, 

Only thy flight must hateful flesh delay, 

And dark limbs moribund and cumbering clay. 

So from that hindering prison and night forlorn 

Thy hopes and fears, thy joys and woes are born, 

Who only seest, till death dispart thy gloom, 

The true world glow through crannies of a tomb.” 
It may seem ungracious after such an extract to 
hint that Mr. Myers seems to us occasionally to 
forget, in writing prose, that he is not writing 
poetry. There is here and there an exuberance of 
rhythmical words which suggests verse, that had 
better be received for verse, and that in prose is 
apt tu cloy the reader’s palate. But this does 
not substantially lessen the value of one of the 
most solid and eloquent pieces of critical writing 
that we have met with for a long time. 


Tue biographical sketch of Bishop Dupanloup 
in the Nineteenth Century is decidedly the paper 
of the number. It is prefaced by a note from Dr. 
Déllinger vouching “for the accuracy of the 
details and the truth of the appreciation ;” and, 
according to the same spokesman, it has been 
written with the help of materials “ inaccessible 
to others.” It is, at any rate, a brilliant and sug- 
gestive sketch of a career which now belongs to 
history, and is written from a plane of personal 
friendship with the Bishop which even prevents 
the writer, Liberal Catholic though he Fe, from 
dwelling with any bitterness on Dupanloup’s final 
submission to Infallibility, hard as was the blow 
of his and others’ submission, and of the collapse 
of the ae generally, to that dispersed, 
party of which M. de Warmont seems to be a 
survivor. Those who have but hazy ideas as 
to the course of Church politics in France since 
the Revolution will find in M. de Warmont’s 
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paper an admirable general sketch of the whole 
story—of the swept and garnished Church of the 
Revolution, and of the “Constitution civile du 
clergé,” with its confiscated property and ruined 
schools and institutions; of the centralising Con- 
cordat, ene of the chief foundations of modern 
French Ultramontanism ; of the Catholic reaction 
led by Chateaubriand and De Maistre, and the 
ideas so grand and so impracticable of L’ Avenir: 
all leading up to the final close, the Council of 
1869, and the “Abime,” as Montalembert de- 
scribed it, of Infallibility. The picture of Mont- 
alembert’s and Dupanloup’s attitude just before the 
Council is well given, and throughout the weak 
point of Liberal Catholicism, its indecision and 
self-contradiction on the question of the temporal 
power, and the way in which this vitiated and 
undermined its whole position, is kept fairly in 
‘view. Of Dupanloup’s personal character the article 
leaves a most pleasant impression. His Royalism 
and Conservatism was from the very beginning part 
of himself, and he was never decoyed by the Catho- 
lic democracy of L’ Avenir. But he was not an 
Ultramontane, and when his death was announced 
his memory was perhaps most honoured by the 
scornful words of the Univers, “Il fut un de ces 
passants remarquables qui n’arrivent pas!” 
“The Liberal Catholics perished,” M. de Warmont 
concludes, ‘‘ not because they had chosen a lofty ideal, 
but becanse, under the pressure of circumstances, they 
also lowered their standard. It is as impossible for 
the Liberal Catholic party, as it hitherto existed, to 
come to life again as it is for the present Ultramon- 
‘tane party to endure for ever; and the noble and 
amiable A. Cochin, who was one in mind with Dupan- 
loup, was right in saying, ‘ Parti Catholique, déplorable 
mot: Catholiques de tous les partis!’ And yet the 
future belongs to the main doctrines of the Liberal 
Catholics: to their guiding principle of equal rights 
for all, and to their faith ir the union of the Church 
with liberty, They themselves will not be forgotten 
when the children shall have accomplished that which 
‘the fathers strove for.” 
Mr. Irving’s notes on “ Look here, upon this pic- 
ture, and on this” will be read with interest by 
the public, which regards his Hamlet as, if not a 
creation of genius, at least a creation of patient 
and scholarly effort. His main contention is that 
neither the two miniatures of Betterton nor the 


stage portraits of Macready have Shakspere or | 


sound tradition on their side, and that it is per- 





| 


mains in finding it easier to seize and picture de- 
tails of animal than of human form. On 
* Cathedrals and the Culture of Church Music” we 
have a fair statement of what cathedral music is 
and has been; but in his practical recommenda- 


tions the writer overrates the capacities of an, 


amateur choir such as an ordinary cathedral town 
could furnish. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : Jan. 29, 1879. 
The last two elections to the French Academy 
did not excite such lively and keenly-contested 
struggles as are usual, and which had reached their 
utmost height of intensity in M. H. Martin’s and 


M. Taine’s competition for the seat of M. ‘Thiers. | 


M. Taine was only thrown out at the last election 
because his candidature had assumed a political 
character, and because he was supported by the 
most ardent enemies of M. Thiers and of his 
memory. Everyone was anxious that reparation 
should promptly be made him. And when the 
time for replacing M. de Loménie came, M. Taine 
had no serious rival, and was elected by the almost 
unanimous vote of the members present. The same 
was the case with M. d’Audiffret Pasquier, who 
has just been elected as M. Dupanloup’s successor. 
Not that his election did not give rise to some of 
those odd intrigues of which the French Academy 
is the usual scene. In the first place it was neces- 
sary to set aside the candidature of M. Wallon, 
who had had the perilous honour some months 
ago of being M. Renan’s competitor, and who, as 
author of the Life of Joan of Are and a quasi- 
ecclesiastical writer, seemed admirably fitted to 
replace a bishop who spent his life in striving for 
the canonisation of Joan of Arc. But M. Wallon, 
who is a senator, withdrew before the candidature 
of his President in the Senate, at the risk of 
never meeting with such a favourable opportunity 
again. And if the Duc d’Audiffret owed his glory 
and his Academical chances to politics only, seeing 
that all his literary stock-in-trade consists of 
three speeches, politics might have signally come 
promised his success, fcr he was far from having 
none but admirers of his Parliamentary conduct 
in the Academy. The Duc de Broglie, who there, 
as everywhere, exercises great influence, owed 
him a grudge for his severe criticisms on 


fectly open to the actor either to represent Hamlet | the adventure of May 16, and the courageous 


as painting the pictures as they appeared to his 
own imagination, or else as looking at and directing 
the attention of the queen to unseen pictures on 
the theoretical fourth wall of the stage, either of 
which explanations would fit Mr. Irving’s own 
rendering. Mr. Irving inclines to the first alter- 
native, and. Signor Salvini also, on seeing his 
acting of the passage, adopted his interpretation, 
At any rate, Mr. Irving has a right to try the ex- 
periment without laying himself open to the charge 
of reckless innovation, which is all that he wants 
to establish, Mr. Norman Lockyer’s paper on 
“The Chemical Elements” appears to be of con- 
siderable importance. 


THE Contemporary is better than usual this 
month—is it because there is no Alcohol? Mr. 
Freeman writes a characteristic and very appre- 
ciative article on Prof. Geddes’ Homeric book, 
with much praise of the “ wonderful ingenuity ” 
which it displays. The lovers of natural history 
and travel will read with interest what Mr. Wal- 
lace has to say of New Guinea, and Dr. Weissmann 
of the Migration of Birds. Mr. Stuart Poole con- 
tinues his “ Egypt.” But the article that is of 
most literary interest is that of M. Lenormant, 
about “ Money in Greece and Rome,” not only a 
contribution to our knowledge of antiquity, but 
an economical and even political argument of much 
power. 


THE Church Quarterly Review, in an article on 
“Homer illustrated by recent Discovery,” observes 
that the Homeric poems, and the works of art de- 
scribed in them, agree with the Mycenaean re- 





act whereby in December 1877 the Duc 
d’Audiffret caused the plans for a coup d'état to 
miscarry, and induced Marshal MacMahon to 
revert to Parliamentary legality. On the other 
hand, if the Duc de Broglie’s grievances recom- 
mended M, d’Audiffret to the Republican mem- 
bers of the Academy, to MM. J. Simon, J. Favre, 
&e., it was difficult for them to forget that he 
had contributed to the fall of M. Thiers, and had 
been incapable of resisting the dissolution of the 
Senate on May 16, or of inducing the Constitu- 
tionnels in the Senate to adopt a sound constitu- 
tional policy. It would be indulging in mere 
gossip to repeat all that was said about the nego- 
tiations which preceded the election. It must 
suffice to mention that the intrigues connected with 
the Academical election were mixed up with the 
intrigues at the last election of three life members 
to the Senate, and that an Academician who re- 
proached the Duc d’Audiffret with having been 
too kind to the Republicans would only promise 
him his and his party’s support on condition that 
he would give up the presidency of the Senate. 
Whence it may be seen that literature is not the 
sole agent in the Academical elections. 

To elect an Academician is not everything ; he 
must also be received, and at his reception must 
pronounce the eulogium of his predecessor, Now, 
custom requires this speech to be answered by 
another from the member who was Director (7. e., 
President) of the Academy at the time of the 
death of the member whose place has just been 
supplied. It so happens that M. E. Ollivier was 
Director of the Academy at M, Thiers’ death: a 





most embarrassing circumstance. M. Ollivier 
was prevented from delivering his reception- 
speech in 1871, because his mere personal presence 
at that moment would have created a scandal, 
| Almost as delicate a matter would it be now to 
allow him to speak of M. Thiers, who was his 
direct opponent at the famous sitting of July 16, 
1870.. M. Taine, who was lucky enough to escape 
the danger of speaking of M. Thiers, is pre 
ing for the more pacific task of uttering M. 
de Loménie’s praises. By a happy coincidence, 
while M. Taine was engaged upon the French 
Revolution, M. de Loménie, who had always 
made the eighteenth century his favourite sub- 
ject of study, was preparing a large work on the 
Mirabeau family. ath cut short his labours, 
but two volumes were already finished and have 
, been published (Dentu), while two more, it is said, 
are far advanced and can easily be finished and 
published. The first two make us acquainted with 
the family of Mirabeau, his grandfather and grand- 
mother, his father, mother, and uncles, better even 
than the memoirs published by M. Lucas de 
| Montigny, the adopted son of the celebrated orator, 
who from feelings of delicacy has drawn a veil 
over many things. M.de Loménie could speak 
more freely, and gives us a series of extremely 
curious and life-like portraits of the most extra- 
ordinary family that has ever been seen. From 
the old Marquis aw col d’argent—who, having been 
wounded in the neck, always had his head 
supported by a silver machine—to the tribune of 
the Constitutional Assembly, they are all of them 
hurricanes turned into men. They seem as if they 
had been born of a blast of the mistral: withal 
generous, kind, open to all ideas of progress, 
and original and indefatigable writers—the father 
of Mirabeau especially, who in the midst of affairs 
of all kinds, of law proceedings and composition, 
finds time to write 4,000 letters to his brother 
the Bailiff, full of wonderful spirit, of St.-Simonian 
turns of expression, and an incessant flow of new 
and powerful ideas. The fragments of letters, too 
few in number, given by M. de Loménie stand out 
in their dazzling brilliancy from the rest of the 
work. The whole correspondence ought to be 
published. The figure of the Bailiff Mirabeau, the 
wisest and the most sensible of the whole family, 
who never attained the position his talents 
deserved, would then be seen in its true light. 
He was, moreover, too proud and upright a 
character to obtain andsuccessfully fill a Ministerial 
post in the eighteenth century. 


Editions of letters such as this are at present 
one of the most characteristic tastes of the public, 
People like to be admitted to the intimate life of 
great men, to see them, so to speak, in déshabillé, 
to watch them when they are least on show, to 
lay hold of the man behind the great man. The 
liking partakes somewhat of petty curiosity, and 
is akin to a secret wish to ascertain that those we 
admire are in many points like ourselves, perhaps 
even inferior: but legitimate curiosity and psy- 
chological interest of a high order have also some 
share in it. One wishes to know what the man 
really and honestly is at bottom: whether his 
talent was in harmony with his life, whether what 
he gave utterance to was a play of the intellect, 
professional ability, or the natural manifestation 
of his inmost emotions. From this point of view 
the Correspondance de Delacroix, just published 
by M. Burty (Quantin), is very agreeable read- 
ing. The artist is magnified thereby. What 
was violent, exaggerated, and odd in his work 
is here shown never to have been produced from 
a wish to astonish the public, but in striving 
after the best, and in pursuit of a more and more 
intense life, an ideal often caught sight of but 
never attained. With all this there was nothing 
feverish in his thought: the mind of Delacroix was 
perfectly well balanced. It was simple, strong 
and healthy; while his understanding was per- 
fectly clear. That he was a thinker as well as 


an artist both his letters and his articles show; 
| he was a theorist and a most gifted critic im 
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matters of art; his taste was at once delicate and 
wide, a rare combination in so original a creator. 
To this were joined in his early years bursts of 
free and spontaneous gaiety, tender and enthu- 
siastic friendships, and lastly, especially as years 
went on, that feeling of the sadness of life and 
human affairs found in all those who have taken 
destiny seriously. 

A very different impression is produced by the 
Correspondance de Berlioz (Lévy), likewise a 
critic and an artist, a contemporary of Delacroix, 
who died almost at the same time and was the 
representative of Romanticism in music as Dela- 
croix was its fr pasate in painting. The 
correspondence of Berlioz tells us nothing new 
about him, for he was already well known to us 
through bis memoirs, but his letters prove how 
true and sincere those memoirs are. His is not a 
sympathetic character; passionate rather than 
tender, nervous rather than sensitive, he is nar- 
row in his admirations and his antipathies, and 
lamentably influenced by personal considerations. 
An admirer of Wagner at the bottom of his 
heart, and representing as he did the new school 
in music, he ought to have supported him when 
it was attempted to play Tannhduser in Paris, 
whereas he was one of Wagner’s most vehement 
and unjust detractors. Why? The sad letters he 
wrote at the time show but too plainly: because 
Wagner was a at the Opera, whereas he 
never had been. In spite of all these defects, in 
spite of the fantastic inequalities of an unbearable 
character, Berlioz preserves true greatness in his 
letters: in the first place, by his creative fever, and 
secondly, by the respect he always showed for his 
art, incapable of making any concession to the 
bad taste of the public, struggling in the face of 
countless mortifications to impose his law upon 
them, refusing the most brilliant positions abroad, 
to return again and again to France, where he met 
with no recognition. Finally, we forgive Berlioz 
much because he has suffered much, and because 
at the very moment when he was sinking beneath 
the accumulated sufferings of a life of struggle 
and disappointment the hour of his triumph was 
sounding. 

The letters of Fromentin, another artist and 
critic, and also a very manifest disciple of De- 
lacroix’s, inspired at all events by his genius, 
have not yet been published. Those who have 
read Dominique and the Maitres d’ Autrefois can 
foresee the enjoyment we shall derive from this 
publication, an enjoyment of which the letters 
written by Fromentin from Africa to his friend 
A. du Mesnil are a foretaste. Those letters form 
two volumes entitled Un Eté au Sahara, and Une 
Année dans le Sahel (Plon). They should be 
read over again now in the splendid one-volume 
edition just issued, in which Fromentin’s text, 
full as it is already of light and colour, is further 
illuminated with engravings and etchings of the 
principal drawings and pictures executed on those 
journeys, or on the artist’s return from the studies 
which he brought with him from Africa. Mind 
and eye are alike enchanted by such a commentary 
on pictures so charming, by such illustrations to 
80 exquisite a text.. Rarely is harmony so perfect 
as this to be met with. 

In Fromentin, as in Delacroix and Berlioz, 
there is a strain of melancholy, the vanitas vani- 
tatum of the Preacher, that Weltschmerz which is 
one of the titles of humanity to glory. But, it 
must be noted, with French natures this melan- 
choly or this bitterness, even when, as with 
Berlioz, it becomes chronic, does not, as with 
the Germans or with Leopardi, turn to philosophi- 
cal pessimism. M. Caro is right in saying, in the 
temarkable book he has just published on Le Pessi- 
msme contemporain (Hachette), that this disease, 
which consists in proving the nothingness of life 
and of humanity from private and individual mis- 
fortunes and the imperfection of earthly things, is 
tot a French disease. The French are preserved 
from it by their airiness, by their good sense, or 
by their love of action. M. Caro has shown ex- 
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ceedingly well the weakness and inconsequence of 
' Scho uer’s and ‘Hartmann’s systems, and 
wittily says that- Leopardi has shown himself 
more of a philosopher than they by seeking neither 
the cause of his pessimism nor the remedy. To 
my mind, M. Caro has even yet taken Scingan: 
‘hauer a little too seriously; he was a great 
humourist, a bold and bitter moralist, and a 
writer of the highest order, but his metaphysic is 
nothing but a fanciful and poetical revival of 
Buddhism, in which I consider it. very doubtful 
whether Schopenhauer himself believed. This 
great scoffer would, no doubt, smile a Mephis- 
tophelic smile, if he saw what believing and 
mystical disciples he has begotten, and how his 
pessimism has transformed itself for many tender 
and enthusiastic souls into a pseudo-Christianity. 
“ Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch 
Nur mit ein bischen anderen Worten.” 


M. Caro’s book leaves on one side, perhaps, the 
most curious part of the question of pessimism— 
namely, the causes and the results of its success 
in Germany. 

M. Caro’s work is a symptom of a great move- 
ment, now going on in France, the object 
of which is the study of foreign philosophy. 
Notwithstanding the meritorious efforts made to 
keep up the spiritualist school in France ; not- 
withstanding the ephemeral light diffused by some 
young philosophers who believed that they had 
found in M. Ravaisson the founder of a new ideal- 
ism ; notwithstanding the genuine value of M. 
Renouvier’s theories, French philosophy at the 
present day is, it must be owned, in a state of sin- 
gular disorder, and plays no effective part in the 
war of doctrines that divide the world. And 
thus it happens that our young philosophers are 
chiefly occupied with what is said beyond our 
own frontiers, and are devoting themselves to 
making it known, either by translations or by 
arclyses and expositions. Of such is M. Liard'’s 

stk on Les Logiciens anglais; of such will be 
M. Ribot’s and M. Guyau’s important works, the 
one on Les Psychologues allemands, the other on 
La Morale anglaise contemporaine. The publish- 
ing house of M. Germer-Bailliére has become the 
centre of this whole movement, of which M. Ribot’s 
Revue Philosophique is the most distinguished and 
widely-circulated organ. 

The young university shows to advantage in the 
study and critical interpretation of foreign philo- 
sophy. The zeal, impartiality, and capacity which 
it brings to bear upon the task do it honour. In 
all branches of learning, moreover, we see its 
members undertaking serious and _ substantial 
works. The School of Athens seems to wish to 
resume the studies in ancient mythology to all 
appearance abandoned in France since M. Guigni- 
aut’s translation of Creutzer and M. Maury’s 
book on the Religions of Greece. M. Decharme’s 
work on La Mythologie grecque (Garnier), be- 
sides being an excellent summing-up of present 
knowledge on the subject, will, we hope, form the 
basis of works of detail and the starting-point of 
fresh activity in the field of mythological study. 


charm of comparative mythology. He has only made 
use of the resources it offers in cases where it pre- 
sents certain facts and throws undoubted light on 
the origin or meaning of the Greek divinities. Most 
wisely he has kept as much as possible to Hellenic 
ground; but on that ground has tried to be as 
complete. as possible, following the development 
of the myths and worship through the whole of 
Greek antiquity, and seeking for the manifest- 
ations of t. 


meteorological myths: he has recognised the fact 
that the recurrence of regular phenomena, as well 
as the occurrence of noitbentel and extraordinary 
phenomena, is calculated to strike the imagination 
| and furnish food for mythical and religious con- 
| ceptions ; but he has given only a limited space to 





M. Decharme has not yielded to the dangerous | 


e religious ideas in poetry and art. | 
He has sided ‘neither with those who look upon. 
the ancient religions as solar myths only, nor with | 
those who, on the contrary, look upon them as. 


' these questions of origin and oe ge 0 and 
‘on the very limited but solid gro to which he 
‘has confined himself appears to us to have pro-. 
‘duced an excellent work, in which learning of the 
‘highest order, as conversant with the original 
sources as with second-hand works, is lightened 
by the elegance of the invariably clear exposition 
and by quick poetical and artistic feeling. 

M. Douen’s erudition is not of so amiable an 
order, but then, it must be owned, it is not as easy 
‘to make the history of Le Psautier Huguenot 
(Fischbacher) pleasing as that of the gods 
of Greece. Nevertheless, that history is of the 
highest interest, for it constitutes one of the most 
important and touching sides of the life of the 
Protestant Churches, Moreover, at its outset 
M. Douen encountered a great literary figure, 
Clément Marot, and more than half his first 
volume is taken up with a study on that poet, 
who is often regarded as the first of the — 
of the Renaissance, but is rather the last of the 

oets of the Middle Ages. M. Douen has rewritten 
his biography and given a key to many of his. 
poems, aot has shown him to be a man of nobler 
and more serious character than was hitherto- 
believed. His book—which is the fruit of im- 
mense labour, and would never have seen the 
light had not the State conferred upon it the pri- 
vilege of being: printed at the Imprimerie Nation- 
ale—is an important contribution, not. only to 
literary as well as religious history, but also to. 
that of music. 

The Parisian public, very indifferent as a rule 
to literary news, = been much excited roy On 
a scandal of a rather piquant nature. M. Zola, 
who besides being a novelist is one of the dramatic 
critics on the Parisian press, and literary critic for 
a Russian Review, has committed the imprudence 
of criticising his colleagues, the Parisian novelists, 
in that Review with the brutal outspokenness and 
naif pride which are at once his failing and his 
strength. The Parisian correspondent of the Revue 
Suisse was the first to discover this highly- 
flavoured morsel. It was soon talked of every- 
where; the authors criticised protested, and 
M. Zola published his article in French in 
the Figaro. MM. Flaubert, A. Daudet, and 
De Goncourt alone find grace in the sight 
of M. Zola, who is also rather favourable 
to M. A. Theuriet. But all the others, from 
J. Sandeau to X. de Montépin, receive a good 
dressing administered by no light hand. Unfor- 
tunately for M. Zola’s victims, with the exception 
of MM. Sandeau and Feuillet, whom he does not 
value at their just worth, and M. Cherbuliez, who 
as a writer deserves better treatment, all the others. 
are criticised by their colleague exactly as the lite- 
rary public criticises them in their hearts. There is. 
nothing remarkable in his criticisms—they merely 
express without any reticence, or rather with 
some slight exaggeration, what the newspapers, 
in which criticism and puffing have long meant 
one and the same thing, dare not say. The most 
amusing part of it all is that the victims have 
cried out, clearly proving that they were hit. 
One, known only. to the readers of. the Figaro, in 
noble and moving terms declared that not to be 
regarded by M. Zola as a serious novelist was 
a matter of indifference to him; another pre- 
tended that M. Zola wanted to avenge himself for 
not having been sufficiently praised by him ; a third 
pretended to be furious at having been too well 
treated, and implored M. Zola to strike again. 
Finally, the most comical of all were those who 
were angry at not having been mentioned, and 
who exclaimed piteously: “Am not I a novelist, 
then, that he hasn’t even anything bad to say 
about me?” M, Zola has no doubt violated 
certain rules of propriety in thus setting himself 
up before the Russian public as the executioner 

his colleagues, and he too openly shows that in 
his eyes not one of our contemporary novelists 
can compare with him ; but this unseasonable fit 
of sincerity has been a source of some enjoyment 





to disinterested spectators, who. were not sorry to 
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see so many petty vanities pitilessly annihilated, 
and the daily press for once obliged to utter aloud 
what everyone has long been thinking. 

G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH MISSALS, 
&t. John’s College, Oxford : January 31, 1879. 

By the kind permission of the Earl of Ash- 
‘ournham, I have recently been enabled to make 
some extracts from the ancient Irish Stowe 
Missal. This MS. has hitherto been all but in- 
accessible to scholars. Dr. O'Conor described it 
in the Stowe Catalogue, 1818, and the late Dr. 
Todd saw it in 1855, and his partial description of 
it from memory is preserved in vol. xxiii. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. In 
the limited time at my disposal, it was impossible 
to do more than to copy out the Canon, without 
attempting to read the rest of the volume, or to 
note any of the various features of interest which 
every page of it presents. 

It is the Roman-Canon in Hiberno-Latin 
characters with rubrics in the Irish language, 


and with very lengthy additions and inter- 
olations. About half of it is written in a 
arge Lombardic handwriting—which Dr. Todd 
assigned at sight to the sixth, but which on in- 
ternal evidence I am compelled to assign to the 
seventh, century—and about half of it in a minus- 
cule handwriting of the ninth or tenth century, in 


the manner of a palimpsest. 

I subjoin two as yet unpublished extracts 
from this part of the MS., noting the points of 
variation in the date of the text, and comparing 
them with the corresponding passages in the 


Roman Missal. 
Roman Canon. 


“Hane igitur oblati- 
onem servitutis nostrae, 
sed et cunctae familiae 
tuae quaesumus, Domine, 
ut placatus  accipias ; 
diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas, atque ab 
aeterna damnatione nos 
eripi et in electorum tuo- 
rum jubeas grege nume- 
rari. Per Christum Do- 
minum nostrum. Amen.” 


Stowe Missat. 


(In a seventh century 

hand.) 

“ Hane igitur oblati- 
onem servitutis nostrae 
sed et cunctae familiae 
tuae quam tibi offerimus 
in honorem domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, et in com- 
memorationem beatorum 
martirum tuorum in hac 
aeclesiae quam famulus 
tuus ad honorem nominis 
gloriae tuae aedificavit, 
quaesumus Domine ut 
placatus accipias, eum- 
que atque omnem popu- 
lum ab idulorum cultura 
eripias, et ad te deum 
uerum omnipotentem con- 
uertas diesque nostros in 
tua pace disponas atque 
ab ueterna damnatione 
nos eripias et in electo- 
rum tuorum jubeas grege 
numerari, per Christum.” 


Again, further on in the Commemoratio pro de- 


functis ; 
Roman Canon. 


“Memento etiam, Do- 
mine, famulorum famul- 
arumque tuarum N. et 
N. qui nos praecesserunt 
cum signo fidei, et dormi- 
unt in somno pacis. Ip- 
sis, Domine, et omnibus 
in Christo quiescentibus 
locum refrigerii lucis et 
pacis ut indulgeas de- 
precamur. Per eundem 
Christum Dominum nos- 
trum, Amen.” 


Stowr Missat. 
(In a seventh century 
hand.) 

‘Memento etiam Do- 
mine et eorum nomina 
qui nos praecesserunt cum 
signo fidei et dormiunt 
in somno pacis, cum om- 
nibus in toto mundo 
offerentibus sacrificium 
spiritale’ deo patri’ et 
filio et spiritui* sancto 
sacris* ac _ venerabili- 
bus sacerdotibus: offert: 
senior’ noster* N* praes- 
piter’ pro se’ et pro suis" 





et pro totius’ aeclesae’ 
cetu’ ecatholicae’ et pro 
commemorando anathle- 
tico gradu’ uenerabilium 
patriarcharum: profeta- 
rum apostolorum et mar- 
tirum’ et omnium quoque’ 
sanctorum* ut pro nobis 
dominum deum nostrum 
exorare dignentur’, 


(Ninth century hand.) 

sancte stefane ora pro sancte comgilli ora pro 

[nobis [nobis 
» Martini in »  ¢cainichi “a 
»  hironime _,, »  findbarri pe 
»  augustine ,, » nessani js 
»  grigorii me »  factni “ 
»  hilari : Pe »  lugidi oi 
9» patricii a »  lacteni a 
»  ailbei * »  Yuadani s 
»  finnio -- »  carthegi a 
»  finnio a »  coemgeni_,, 
+» Ciarani “ +» ™mochonne ,, 
»  Ciarani ‘ »  brigta = 
»  brendini ,, » i * 
»  columba “- »  scetha mt 
»  columba eo »  sinecha si 


»  samdine - 
omnes sancti orate pro nobis 


propitius esto parce nobis domine. propitius esto 
libera nos domine ab omni malo nos dne per crucem 


tuam. libera nos dne peceatores et rogamus audi nos | 











filii dei te rogamus audi nos ut pacem dones te 
rogamus. audi nos agne dei qui tollis peccats mundi 
misserere nubis: xpe audii nos xpe audi nos xpe audi 
nos :— 

oratio ambrosi. 

Ante conspectum diuinz maiestatis tuae deus adsisto 
qui inuocare nomen sanctum tuum presumo misserere 
mihi dne homini- peceatori (uito feccis ?) immunde 
inherenti. ignosce indigno sacerdoti per cuius manus 
haec oblatio uidetur offerri parce dne pulluto peccatori 
labe pre ceteris capitalium et non intres in iudicio 
cum seruo tuo quia non iustificabitur in conspectu tuo 
omnis uiuens scilicet uitiis ac voluntatibus carnis 
grauati sumus recordare domine quod caro sumus et 
non est alius tibi comparandus in tuo conspectu etiam 
coeli non sunt mundi quanto magis nos homines 
terreni quorum ut dixit :— 


(7th cent. hand.) 


ablis dauid nauum iohannis 
zeth heliae aumbacuc baptiste 
enoc helessiae sophoniae _ et: uirginis 
noe essaiae agiae mariae 
melch heremiae sachariae _— petri 
sedech ezechelis | malachiae _ pauli 
abrache danielis tobiae andriae 
isac hestre ananiae iacobi 
iacob osse azariae iohannis 
ioseph iohel misahelis _pilipi 
iob amos macha- bartha 
mosi abdiae beorum lomae 
essu ionae item in- tomae 
samuelis michiae fantum mathei 
jacobi et ceterorum isernini cuani 
simonis patrum cerbani doelach (?) 
tathei heremi erci laurenti 
manchani _ sciti catheri melleti 
madiani(?) item ibori iusti 
marci episcoporum ailbi aedo 
lucae martini conlai dagani 
stefani grigori maic tigernich 
cornili maximi nissae muchti 
cipriani felicis moinenn ciannani 
et ceterorum patrici senani buiti 
martirum _patrici finbarri eogeni 
pauli secundini ni declani 
antoni auxili colmani carthaei (?) 
maile columbe et omnium 

ruen colmani pausantium 

item et comgelli qui nos jn domi 
sacerdotum coemgem nica pace preces 
uinniani erunt abdel 

ciarani am usque in hodiernum 
oengusso diem 

endi quorum deus non 
gilde nominauit 

brendini et nouit 
brendini ipsis et omnibus in 
eainnichi Xpo quiescentibus 
columbe locum refrigerii ut 


indulgeas deprecamur.” 


It is evident from the first of the above extracts 
that the Stowe Missal was written for use in 
a church in Ireland the founder of which 
was still alive at the time of its composition, and 
the prayer for the protection of him and of all the 
— from idolatry indicates a date before 

hristianity was fully established in Ireland. At 
the same time it contains the clause “ diesque 
nostros—numerari” which was added to the 
Liturgy by Gregory the Great (590-604, Bede, 
Eccles. Hist., I1., i., 87); and the second of the 
above lists of departed saints contains the names 
of several persons who according to the traditional 
chronology were still alive in a.p. 600. It also 
includes among the “ Episcopi ” three names con- 
secutively which are strangely suggestive of the 
—_ third, and fourth Arebbiahope of Canter- 

ury ! 

Will any experts in Irish hagiology among 
your readers kindly inform me by private letter or 
through your columns of their proposed solution 
of the difficulties in assigning the earliest possible 
date to these lists of saints, several of whom I am, 
up to the present moment, unable to identify? | 

Is there any other Liturgy in existence 10 
which living persons are either prayed for or in- 
voked? I have placed a mark of interrogation 
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against words which I was unable to decipher, or 
of the correctness of my reading of which I have 
some doubt. Every sentence—almost every word 
_—in the MS. invites lengthy historical and anti- 
quarian annotation; and the whole volume is re- 
nlete with such transcendent palaeographical and 
Fiturgical interest that it is to be hoped that its 
noble owner will permit its publication in eatenso 
whenever a competent Irish scholar can be found 
to undertake the task. F, E. WaRREN. 








THE CASTELLANI SARCOPHAGUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
Settrington Rectory, York: Feb. 3, 1879. 

It is most desirable that the doubts which have 
been raised as to the genuineness of the famous 
Castellani sarcophagus should be set finally at rest. 
From the long silence which has been held on the 
part of its official custodians, it seemed likely that 
judgment against it was to be allowed to go by 
default. All archaeologists must now rejoice that 
the brief for the defence has fallen into such able 
hands as those of Mr. Newton, as we may now rest 
assured that the whole case will be fully and fairly 
argued on both sides. 

I am surprised to find that Mr. Newton refrains 
from noticing some of the strongest arguments 
which have been alleged against the genuineness 
of the sarcophagus, 

If the recumbent figures on the lid are of the 
same date as the reliefs on the sides, how are we 
to account for the striking differences in the date 
and style of art, in the ethnic types of the figures, 
and in the whole treatment of the subjects? Mr. 
Murray, in his article “ Etruria” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, fully admits this difficulty. In 
the reliefs, he says, “ the true early Greek spirit, 
as seen on the vases, is strictly maintained.” With 
the dignity and delicacy of this Greek art he 
contrasts “ the bold rough realism ” of the figures 
on the lid, and admits that “Greek figures ap- 
proaching in resemblance those on the lid here 
must at least have been very scarce”! Very 
scarce indeed, I should imagine: they seem to 
be caricatures of living Hebrew models from the 
Roman Ghetto, the reliefs on the sides being imi- 
tations, more or less successful, of genuine works 
of Etruscan art. How the forger must have 
chuckled when he read Mr. Murray’s learned ex- 
planation of the esoteric meaning of his reliefs, as 
examples of “the psychostasia of very early 
times,” and “the prolepsis” which “is not un- 
familiar in early art.” 

Another circumstance which rouses suspicion is 
the costume of the figures on the lid. The entire 
nudity of the male figure is quite repugnant to the 
Etruscan gravity and decency which is so con- 
spicuous in the monumental portraits of their 
dead. I have examined scores of such effigies 
on sarcophagi in all parts of Europe. The entire 
body is usually draped, and I can recall no instance 
of the nudity of the lower part of the body, and 
more especially of the legs, which are here so ob- 
trusively displayed. 

The costume of the female figure is as inappro- 
priate as the nudity of the male. She has not 
even a skirt, but wears a pair of short drawers— 
“half-pants” I suppose they might be called—an 
article of costume quite unknown to Etruscan 
ladies, and more appropriate to a modern female 
acrobat about to perform on the trapeze. The 
art, the costume, and the ethnic type which we 
find on the lid are separated by a measureless gulf 
from the reliefs on the two ends. 

I say nothing of the four dowagers, in the tra- 
Vestied costume of Egyptian sphinxes, who sup- 
port the corners of the sarcophagus, or of the 
non-Etruscan pattern of ornamentation which 
surrounds the reliefs, 

The anatomical knowledge displayed in the 
modelling of the figures on the lid seems to be an 
anachronism ; and with reference to this, I may 
Mention a eurious matter pointed out to me by the 
late Mr. W. R. Cooper. The feet of the male 





figure are not feet which belonged either to the 
art or to the men of ancient times: the bones are 
distorted and cramped, as would be the case with 
a model who all his life had walked about in 
modern boots. 

Not only have all these matters to be explained, 
but it is notoriously the fact that the circum- 
stances of the discovery and removal of the sarco- 
oe are involved in mystery and suspicion. 

am sorry that Mr. Newton should think that I 

have conveyed any erroneous impression on this 
important matter, and I will therefore quote, 
without translation or commentary, the exact 
words in which Fabretti has embodied his own 
suspicions :— 
“Non é fuor di proposito avvertire, che del suo ritro- 
vamento non si ha testimonianza sicura: gli archeo- 
logi italiani n’ebbero sentore quando il monumento era 
passato, all’ insaputa della sopraintendenza di Roma, 
nel Museo Britannico. Non é noto come e quando il 
sarcofago fosse trasportato dall’ agro ceretano nello 
studio dello scultore Penelli, né si sa in quale con- 
dizione trovato, né quanta parte vi abbia |’ opera del 
ristauratore; ma che I’ artista romano per lo meno lo 
racconciasse, basta 1’ affermazione del chiarissimo 
Helbig che alla sfuggita vide il monumento ad altri 
nascosto e non ancora compiutamente ristaurato” 
(Terzo Supplemento, p. 42). 

With Mr. Newton's reply to the arguments of 
Deecke and Fabretti as to what they consider the 
impossible combination of proper names, and the 
unexampled employment of the word MI (swum) on 
a sarcophagus, I shall not concern myself further 
than to say that if the pedigree of the sarcophagus 
had been beyond dispute, and if the figures on 
the lid had been absent, we might then, as he 
urges, accept the anomalous combination of proper 
names, and the unique use of the word MI on a 
sarcophagus, as valuable additions to our present 
knowledge of Etruscan epigraphy. 

But Mr. Newton’s contention as to the re- 
semblance between the inscription on the Chiusi 
fibula and the first of the two legends on 
the sarcophagus cannot, I think, be so easily 
admitted. Mr. Newton hardly does justice to 
my argument in the Athenaeum from the simi- 
larity of the two inscriptions. The comparison 
can easily be made by your readers, as there is 
an admirable facsimile of the first inscription in 
Fabretti (pl. xxxii., No. 806), and a very fair one 
of the second in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Vol. VIIL,, pl. viii, fig. 1). It will be seen that 
the whole of the sarcophagus legend is contained 
in the inscription on the fibula, the differences 
consisting in the omission of two words, and of 
six more or less illegible letters, and of the adop- 
tion of a reading of Father Secchi which is now 
found to have been erroneous. 

I here give the two inscriptions, bracketing the 
doubtful or erroneous letters, and distinguishing 
by italics those letters which are omitted on the 
sarcophagus, 

The inscription on the fibula is in two lines, 
and undivided :— 

“‘ Miarathiavelavesnaszamathima[?] 

{r)(em[e][e]v[e][?][!][? ]etursivipa” 

The inscription on the sarcophagus is in one 
line, also undivided :— 

“ Mivelavesnasmev[epe |tursi[k ]ipa.” 
On the fibula the fourth letter from the end is 
av. Secchi erroneously read it and published it 
esak,. It is reproduced asa xX on the sarcophagus! 
On the fibula the eleventh letter from the end is 
almost illegible. Secchi read it asa p. It is re- 
pretence. as a p on the sarcophagus, which has 

ere been chipped so as to reproduce the un- 

certainty of the reading on the fibula. 

It is almost, if not quite incredible, that an in- 
scription recording, in all probability, the owner- 
ship of a personal ornament, should be worded in 
so peculiar a manner as to be capable of being re- 
poner as a suitable epitaph on a coffin simply 

y the omission of two words and of certain 
sporadic letters which have chanced to become 
illegible in the nineteenth century. This by itself 





is difficult enough to believe; but the unfortunate 
introduction of Father Secchi’s erroneous reading 
reduces the suspicion of forgery to something like 
absolute certainty. Add to this that in every 
other single particular the sarcophagus is to be 
suspected. The entire nudity of the man, the 
smirking cheerfulness of his expression, the pre- 
posterous costume of the woman, the non-Etruscan 
treatment of the hair and beard, the confusion of 
ethnictypes,Greekand Jewish ,the raw fresh-daubed 
modern colouring, the jumble of realistic and con- 
ventionalised art, the remarkable mex tsinag, of of 
modern anatomical science, the modern boot- 
pinched foot-bones, the anachronisms in costume, 
the Egyptian border ornament, the absurd 
sphinxes, the unheard-of collocation of proper 
names, the unique use of MI—all these things, 
added to the adoption, as an epitaph, of the in- 
scription on a fibula, including the very errors of 
its modern transcriber, are circumstances which 
would suffice to condemn a monument possessi 

a much less suspicious record of discovery pei 
purchase. It cannot, therefore, be matter for sur- 
prise if the most eminent of European experts, 
such as Deecke, Fabretti, and Helbig, should 
reckon this sarcophagus to be the clumsiest, if also 
the most pvt 2 and most lucrative, of all the 
numerous forgeries which have proceeded from 
Koman studios. Even in Mr. Newton’s own 
letter I search in vain for any single expression 
which might be construed into an affirmation of 
his own personal belief in the genuineness of the 
monument for the defence of which he is officially 
responsible. Isaac Taylor. 





London : Feb. 5, 1879. 


Iam glad that Mr. Taylor, by mentioning in 
detail his grounds for sould the genuineness of 
the Cervetri sarcophagus, referred to in my letter 
last week, has given me the opportunity of answer- 
ing those objections in detail. Time and the space 
placed at my disposal in this week’s ACADEMY will 
not suffice me to do thisas fully as I could wish, but 
there are certain objections which can be disposed 
of at once. 

First as to the type. Mr. Taylor says that the 
type of the two recumbent figures on the sarco- 

hagus is Jewish, and seems a caricature of living 

Heheew models from the Roman Ghetto. Mr. 
Taylor was not always of this opinion. In his 
Etruscan Researches, page 63, arguing to prove 
the Mongolian origin of the Etruscans, he says :— 
“ The oblique angle at which the eyes slope towards 
the nose is strikingly shown in the realistic portrait- 
figures on the lid of the great terra-cotta sarcophagus 
which has just been added to the British Museum 
from the Castellani collection. No Aryan ever had 
such eyes.” 
I can only add that I have resided in Rome a 
good deal and never observed in the Ghetto or 
elsewhere any such type of face as Mr. Taylor 
refers to. Mr. Taylor quotes the late Mr. W. R. 
Cvuoper as having said that the feet of the male 
figure “are not feet which belonged either to 
the art or to the men of ancient times.” This 
is a very sweeping assertion, when we consider 
how great is the range of variety in the type both 
of the foot and hand of extant races. But, in re- 
ference to these particular figures, it happens that 
the feet of both are distinguished by a peculiarity 
which I have never observed except in the art of 
Cervetri—that is, the extraordinary and abnormal 
length of the toes. Some three years ago there 
was discovered at Cervetri a great collection of 
f ents of archaic painted terra-cotta on the land 
of Signor Jacobini. If these are compared with 
the Cervetri sarcophagus they present very curious 
and striking resemblances in material, in model- 
ling, and in type; and they further exhibit the 
peculiarity of inordinately long toes. I shall be 
very happy to show Mr. Taylor, or pm else, 
a photograph of one of these figures, and also 
ments of several others which the Museum pur- 
chased of Signor Jacobini. 

Mr. Taylor speaks of “ the four dowagers, in the 
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travestied costume of Egyptian sphinxes, who sup- 
port the corners of the sarcophagus.” If he will 
take another look at his ‘“ dowagers,” he will re- 
cognise in them the Sirens or Harpies which are 
so constantly associated with ancient sepulchral 
monuments, With regard to the “non-Etruscan 
pattern of ornamentation which surrounds the 
relief,” I beg to refer Mr. Taylor to Micali, 
Monumenti ineditt, pl. 24, where he will find that 
very ornament, which I can also show him on two 
stone cists from Chiusi in the British Museum. 

The female figure, according to Mr. Taylor, has 
no skirt, but wears trousers, or, as he is pleased 
to call them, pants. What he takes for the end 
of a trouser on the right knee is nothing but the 
edge of the mantle twisted round the knee, which 
the unskilful modeller has not sufficiently de- 
tached from it on the under side. “The art, 
the costume,” he goes on to say, “and the 
ethnic type which we find on the lid are sepa- 
rated by a measureless gulf from the reliefs 
on the two ends.” On this point I entirely dis- 
agree with Mr. Taylor; it would take too long 
here to show by examples how in Assyrian and 
early Greek art the first efforts in modelling or 
carving figures in the round exhibit a marked in- 
feriority as compared with contemporary reliefs. 
I will only here refer to Prof. Brunn’s argument 
throughout his Kunst bet Homer, and to my own 
memoir on Greek sculptures from Asia Minor 
(Portfolio, June 1874, p. 82). 

With regard to the remarkable knowledge of 
modern anatomical science, I cannot say that I per- 
ceive it. What I do see is a striving by an untrained 
hand to reproduce the outward aspects of the 
human form, without that canonical influence 
which characterises archaic Greek art after a cer- 


other remains from Cervetri and Vulci, and in the 
art of Cyprus and Mycenae. The space at my 
command will not permit me to go further into 
this subject at present, nor to say more here 
as to the genuineness of the inscription than 
this: Mr. Taylor in his last letter assumes as an 
undoubted fact that the fibula reads vipa; I, on 
the contrary, dispute this reading, and deny that 
the letter in question can be proved to be F, 
though I do not assert it to be K. 
Cartes T, Newron. 








PROF. WARD AND BISHOP BALE’s “ THRE LAWES.” 


London : January 31, 1879. 

Allow me to draw the attention of your readers 
to one of Bishop John Bale’s dramas, the merits 
and even the very existence of which have scarcely 
been properly acknowledged. As is generally 
known, Bale wrote many plays called by him 
comedies and tragedies, though they are not 
entitled, as a rule, to any other name than that of 
the ordinary Moralities or Mysteries of the time. 
Some of them, such as the Jemptacyon of our 
Lorde, Gods Promises, Kynge Johan, have always 
— great favourites with modern critics. 

ecent prints or reprints of those dramas have 
made them of easy access to all, and they have, 
therefore, been represented to students as of 
great literary value. In Kynge Johan has been 
seen an historical drama of high interest and real 
merit, the first, indeed, of those national plays 
which have become in latter days one of the chief 
glories of English literature. So Prof. Ward, in 
his recent History of Dramatic Literature, devotes 
no less than six pages to Kynge Johan. This is 
also the only one of Bale’s dramas mentioned at 
any length by Mr. Craik; and Mr. Collier, who 
first printed it, describes it as possessing “ both 
interest and humour.” 

The play, however, cannot fail to seem rather 
dull, not only to the average reader, but even to 
people who, having made a special study of the 
subject, may have gained therefrom some propensity 
to indulgence. The little influence Kynye Johan 
could have had as an historical drama on the minds 
of later playwrights will be easily understood if we 

















remember that it remained to our days in MS. ; 
and I should think that more recent productions, 
such as the well-known Misfortwnes of Arthur or 
Gorboduc, though grounded on legendary facts, 
are much better, or rather solely, entitled to be 
looked upon as exhibiting real specimens of his- 
torical-dramatic style. 

Now, it happens that among the plays on John 
Bale’s list there is one called A Comedye con- 
cernynge Thre Lawes. Of that so-called comedy 
Collier says simply that it is “extant.” A very 
brief account of it may be found in Hazlitt’s 
Warton; while in Prof. Ward’s book we meet 
only with this sentence:—“ The Three Laws of 
Nature (etc.) remains in MS.” That a MS. of the 
Thre Lawes has been preserved to us was a fact 
important enough to deserve explanations; but 
none are given. The more fortunate, then, will it 
seem that Bale took care to have his comedy 
printed during his lifetime. It was published 
first in 1538, “‘ per Nicolaum Bamburgensem,” and 
again in 1562 by Thomas Colwell. It is divided 
into five acts; each of them bears a title, showing 
the contents of the play and the idea of the 
author. They are as follows:—1°. De legibus 
divinis. 2°. Naturae lex corrupta. 3°. Moseh 
lex corrupta. 4°. Christi lex corrupta. 5°. Re- 
stauratio divinarum legum. Such a play ought, 
I think, to be better known. From the above sum- 
mary it may be gathered how wide and general 
John Bale’s satire here is. Not only does he draw 
arguments for his theories from long-past times, 
but he directs his most violent attacks against 
contemporary men—such, for instance, as Pope 
Julius II., who is reproached for shameful ex- 


| Cesses ; Pope Leo X., whe is said to have canon- 
| ised “‘ Franciscus de Pola” for three thousand 
tain date. We have just such phenomena in | 


ducats ; Pope Clement VII., who 
‘* Payed ones for hys papacye 
Three hondred thousand good duckates of lawful 
monye.” 


Names are always given, vices are freely, too 


| freely, dealt with,and the most shameful ignominies 


are dragged out to broad daylight with the sang- 


Froid medical men boast of. Never was Bale more 


like himself than in the comedy of the Thre Lawes; 
never did he better deserve the name awarded 
him both by Catholics and Protestants of “ bilious 
Bale.” The freedom of his speech, the sincerity 
of his indignation, the violence of his attacks, 
make him always interesting, though horror at 
abuses may be sometimes mixed in a modern 
reader’s mind with a feeling of disgust. No one 
will fail when perusing the play to remember the 
lines in which Sir W. Scott, thinking of another 
writer of the same cast, Sir D. Lyndsay, de- 
scribes :— 
“The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 
And broke the keys of Rome.” 

I may add that, speaking from the point of view 
of dramatic history, few plays are more curious as 
showing the ratson d’étre of those strange produc- 


ising of some new or old philosophical, religious, 
or social ideas, which were, through common 
didactic treatises, rendered familiar to the minds 
of people belonging to the more intellectual class. 
J. J. JUSSERAND. 








A NEW BRAHMANA OF THE SAMA VEDA. 


Tanjore: December 24, 1878. 

Among some new Sanskrit works which I have 
found during the past year there is one of which 
your readers may wish for a brief notice—it is a 
new Brahmana of the Sima Veda. 

The MSS. I have seen term it “ Talavakara 
Brahmana,” and the well-known Upanishad of 
this name occurs in the last book but one. It is 
also termed by the Brahmans who study it 
“Jaiminiya Brahmana,” after the Sakha of the 
Sima Veda that they follow. 

The contents exactly agree with what Sankar- 





| acts of volition are causeless. F. 


es, 


akairya.(about the eighth eentury A.D.) states in 
his. Commentary on the Talavakara (or. Kena) 
Upanishad. , rh et 
he largest part of the book treats of the sacri- 
fices and the Samans used at them. The first 
chapter is on the Agnihotra and the Agnishtona, 
and other rites follow at great length. Then comes 
a book termed Upanishadbrahmana; this contains 
145 sections in four chapters. It, begins with 
speculations on the Gayatra Saman followed by a 
amca; next, some similar matter and another 
Vamca. Then comes the Kena (Talavakira) 
Upanishad (§§ 135-8). The last book is the 
“*Arsheya,” which I published at the beginning 
of the year. 

This Brahmana is not only remarkable for its 
great bulk, but also for the immense number of 
myths it contains, and the number of new forms 
and words it exhibits in the language. Some of 
the myths are new; others are better versions of 
those known already. From every point of view 
this Brahmana promises to be of more value than 
any yet known. 

The only difficulty as regards identifying this 
Brahmana with the one described. by Sankara is 
in the difference of the divisions. He states that 
the Kenopanishad forms the beginning of a ninth 
chapter; here it is the tenth Anuvaka of the 
fourth chapter of the section. But as the general 
contents agree with what Sankara states, this is 
of little consequence: such variations in the 
division of texts are not uncommon in India. 

Were it not that the Jaiminiyas consider the 
Satyayana school to be different from theirs, I 
should identify this new Brahmana with the 
Satyayana Brahmana quoted by Siyana. Pro- 
bably the difference between the two schools, if 
there really be any, is very small. I find the 
legend of Apalié (quoted by Sayana in his Com- 
mentary on Rigveda, viii., 80, as from the Satya- 
yana Brahmana) word for word—except a trivial 
v.d.—in sections 220-1 of the Agnishtoma book of 
the new Brahmana, 

I have not been able to search for the other 
passages quoted by Sayana, as this Brahmana is of 
great bulk. 

The fact that this book is used by a very small 
school in S. India only will explain why Sayana 
did not comment on it, but preferred the compara- 
tively uninteresting Brahmana of the Kauthumas, 
who are found everywhere in India. 

A. BURNELL, 








“METAPHYSICS AND MORALS.” 
Lincoln’s Inn : Feb. 3, 1879. 

May I be allowed one word of explanation as to 
what I said on this subject in my paper on Marcus 
Aurelius, published in the current number of 
Mind? It would seem from your notice that I 
was too brief to be wholly clear. 

I did not mean to express any opinion on the 
possibility of constructing a scientific theory of 


| ethics without reference to a more general philo- 


| sophical system. That question would demand & 
tions called “ Moralities”—namely, the popular- | 


separate and very careful discussion. The point I 
wished to mark was that, as a matter of fact, 
materialism has been associated, not only in indi- 
viduals, but in whole schools of philosophy, with 
a very high standard of morals in both precept and 
practice. This is enough, as I submit, to show 
the unreasonableness of the cry now raised by 
various writers against the alleged practical danger 
of materialism, or doctrines by them confounded 
with materialism. 

In like manner I did not mean to imply that 
every doctrine of free-will is a doctrine of cause- 
less volitions. But the persons who cry out that 
practical morality (not merely the scientific treat- 
ment of ethics) must stand or fall with the belief 
in free-will mostly appear to hold the doctrine in 
its vulgar form, and to be quite innocent of Kants 
or even Locke's ideas on the subject. Now the 
vulgar doctrine, so far as it can be reduced to 
certainty, amounts to the assertion that human 
PoLLocg. 
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ANCIENT JEWELLERY. 
sd London: February 3, 1879. 

Signor Alessandro Castellani, the well-known 
authority on the jewellery of the ancients, is re- 
ported in the Acapemy of the 26th ult. to have 
communicated to the German Institute at Rome 
his belief that the process of granulation so cha- 
yacteristic of the goldsmith’s work of Etruria had 
originated ih a desire to imitate the surface of 
such creatures as sea-urchins when their spines are 
broken off. I should: have thought that an 
arbutus berry would have suited the purpose better; 
but what I wish to point out is that a mechanical 
s which, as in this case, required special tools, 
a peculiar quality of solder,and exceedingly delicate 
handling; must have grown up very slowly. The 
great difficulty was overcome when a number of 
granaglie could be soldered down close together; 
and, from this point of view, the greater the sur- 
face which was covered by them, the greater was 
the success of'the workmen. The result would 
have much the same appearance as the surface of 
Signor Castellani’s sea-urchin. But to say that 
the sight of this creature, or any other thing like 
it, imbued an Etrusean goldsmith with the idea 
of making granulated work is to imply that he, 
for the sake of producing this imitation, set to 
work to invent the necessary tools and solder, and 
to acquire the finest skill of hand. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be the reverse of what is known with 
regard to the development of designs in industrial 
art, and is not unlike the familiar tale about the 

origin of the Corinthian capital. 

A. S. Murray. 








THE “ MACBETH” WITCHES AND SCANDINAVIAN 
NORNS. 
23 Broughton Place, Edinburgh : 
Jan. 31, 1879. 

The witches of Macbeth are never called 
witches, but “ weird sisters” (I., iii., 30; II.,i., 
20); and to me the conception of them seems as 
complex yet unique as that of Caliban. There are 
three of them. Of these the third is the special 
prophetess, while the first takes cognisance of the 
past, and the second of the present, in affairs con- 
nected with humanity. These are the tasks of the 
Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda of Scandinavian my- 
thology. The first begins by asking “ When shall 
we three meet again?” The second decides the 
time: “ When the battle’s lost and won.” The 
third, the future, prophesies: ‘That will be ere 
set of sun.” The first again asks “ Where?” 
The second decides : “ Upon the heath.” The third, 
the future, prophesies: “There to meet with 
Macbeth.” But their rdle is most clearly brought 
out in the famous “ Hails.” 

“1st Urda [Past]. ‘Hail! Thane of Glamis.’ 

“ Macheth, ‘ By Sinel's death I know I am Thane of 
Glamis.’ 

“2nd Verdandi [Present]. ‘ Hail to thee, Thane of 
Cawdor, 

“ Macbeth, ‘But how of Cawdor? The Thane of 
Cawdor lives, @ prosperous gentleman.’ ” 

Macbeth was not yet aware that this traitor was 
being discovered and degraded (granted the second 
scene is partly spurious). 

“3rd Skulda [The Future]. ‘All hail Macbeth, 
that shalt be king hereafter,’ 

“ Macbeth, ‘And to be king 

Stands not within the prospect of belief’ ” 
The same order is observed in their conference 
with Banquo, which is the more striking since 
Shakspere purposely alters the order given in 
Holinshed. There, alluding to his descent— 

“1st Urda, ‘Lesser than Macbeth, but greater.’ 

_ 2nd Verdandi, ‘ Not so happy, but much happier’ 
{in present condition]. 

3rd Skulda. ‘Thou shalt get kings, though thou 
® non e. ” 
It is just to acknowledge that in the later scenes 
this is less clear: Shakspere has got more under 
the influence of the second element in the material 
of his conception, Certainly there is something 





like the order in 1st Speak, 2nd Demand, 3rd 
We'll answer; but the answers come not from 
their mouths but from their masters. There is 
nothing difficult in the supposition that Shak- 
spere, in writing a play to.do honour to his new 
Scoteh king, did not forget that the latter had just 


published a book on “ Demonologie.” But the 
new Scotch king brought him a new Danish queen; 
and it is likely enough that Shakspere knew or 


learned somewhat, of the mythology of the one, 
to wed to the superstition of the other. 
OaRtoTre CARMICHAEL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MOonDAY, Feb. 10.—5'P.m. London ‘Institution : “ Indian Home 
Life,” by Prof, Monier Williams. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Some farther Researches in’ 
‘ ‘active Changes,” Il., by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical: “ Explorations inland from Mount 
Cameroons, and Journey through Congo to Makuta,” 
by T. J. Comber; “ The Bamangwato Country, 8. 
Africa,” by the late Capt. Patterson. 

Tuxrspay, Feb. 11.—1 P.M. Horticultural. 

3Pp.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Animal Development,” by 
Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘Customs of Australian 
Aborigines,” by Capt. W. E. Armit ; “‘ The Australian 
Aborigines,” by D. Macallister. 

8 P.M, Phot phic: Anniversary. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “‘ The Geelong and 
Sandhurst Water-Supply.” 

WEDNEsDAY, Feb. 12.—-8 P.M. Microscopical: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “An Application of the Bessemer 
Process to the Reduction of Metallic Sulphides,” by J. 
-Hollway. 

8 p.m. Graphic. ’ 

8 p.M. Literature: “ On the History, System, and Varieties 
of Turkish Poetry,” by J. W. Redhouse. 

bh En : “On the Working of long 
Submarine Cables,” by Willoughby Smith. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 13.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Sound,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

7 P.M. London Institution. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “‘ Noxious Vapours, with Special 
Reference to the Report of the late Commission,” by 
A. G. Phillip. 

8 p.m. Historical: “ Early History of Russia and Sweden,” 
by H. H. Howorth; ‘“ Historical Memorials of the 
Bishopric of Man and the Isles, 1305-1385,” by Major- 
Gen, Allan. ; : 

$ p.M. Mathematical: “On a Modular Equation, on Prof. 
Cayley’s Formula, and on the Formula for four Abelian 
Functions answering to the Function for the four 
Theta Functions,” by Prof. H. J. 8. Smith; ‘‘On the 
Number of Conics which satisfy five independent Con- 
ditions,” by M. Halphen; “Construction of Magic 
Squares,” by Sir J. Cockle; ‘“‘ Quarternion Proof of 
Minding’s Theorem,” by J. J. Walker ; “ Notes on 
Frames,” by Prof. Henrici. 

8.30 p.m. Royal: ‘*Note on the Development of the Olfac- 
tory Nerve and Olfactory Organ of Vertebrates,” by Dr. 
Milner Marshall; “ On the Development of the Skull 
and its Nerves in the Green Turtle (Chelone Midas), 
with Remarks on the Segmentation seen in the Skull 
of various Types,” by Prof. Parker. 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 14.—3 p.M. Astronomical ; Anniversary, 

8 P.M. Quekett. 

8 P.M. New Shakspere Society : On the Growth of Shak- 
spere, as witnessed by the Characters of his Fools,” by 
J. N. Hetherington; ‘On the Relation between the 
First Quarto (1600) and First Folio Copies of Henry V.,” 
by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “‘The Story of the November 
Meteors,” by Prof. G. Johnstone Stoney. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 15.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘ Lessing,” by 
R. W. Macan. 








SCIENCE. 


Coal: its History and Uses. By Professors 
Green, Miall, Thorpe, Riicker, and Mar- 
shall, of the Yorkshire College. Edited 
by Prof. Thorpe. (Macmillan.) 


Tuere is a homely proverb in our “hob- 
nailed philosophy ” which connects a multi- 
plicity of cooks with considerable damage 
to the broth. It may, therefore, be well to 
say at once that the dish before us has not 
in any way suffered through the number of 
cooks who have had a finger in its prepara- 
tion. The work offers, in fact, a striking illus- 
tration of that principle of division of labour 
which in these latter days is making itself 
felt with growing force in every department 
of science. Five of the professors at the 
Yorkshire College of Science have agreed 
to deal with a single subject, each viewing 





it from his own stand-point. Light from 
five different directions is therefore converged 
to a common focus, and the subject under 
examination is of course proportionately 
illuminated. 

The volume owes its origin to some lec- 
tures ‘which were delivered last year in con- 
nexion with the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. Carpenter, who is ever seeking to extend 
the usefulness of Dr. Gilchrist’s bequest, 
suggested that the professors at Leeds might 
be helpful in the work of disseminating 
sound scientific knowledge by the delivery of 
courses of lectures in some of the large towns 
of Yorkshire. In complying with this sug- 
gestion the lecturers wisely determined not 
to dissipate their energy on desultory topics, 
but to concentrate it upon a single point. 
Of all subjects likely to interest audiences at 
Leeds and at Keighley—the two towns which 
had the benefit of these lectures—coal was 
probably the. best that could have been 
selected. More than three centuries ago, 
when there was much prejudice against the 
use of coal in many parts of the country, the 
men of Yorkshire were wise enough to burn 
the fossil fuel which they dug up in plenty 
beneath their feet. Thus the old antiquary 
Leland, writing in ‘the sixteenth century, 
tells us that “though betwixt Cawood and 
Rotheram be good Plenti of Woodde, yet the 
people burne much Yerth Cole by cawse hit 
is plentifully found ther, and sold goode 
chepe” (Itinerary, vol. v., fol. 92). And 
the same authority, in another part of his 
great work, says that though “ Halamshire 
hath Plenti of Woodde, yet ther is burned 
much Se Cole” (Ibid, fol. 94). 

It was to make the people of Yorkshire 
better acquainted with the nature and the 
use of coal—that material on which the 
prosperity of so many of their towns is 
directly or indirectly based—that these Gil- 
christ Lectures were delivered. Each of the 
five professors gave two discourses, dealing 
with the subject after his own fashion; and 
the substance of these discourses forms the 
Decalogue on Coal which is now published, 
The title-page of the work, as cited above, 
gives prominence to the “ History” of coal, 
but it must be the geological and chemical 
history which is here specially referred to. 
At any rate the history of the use of coal, 
though included in the volume, is but lightly 
handled, and we think that in a popular work 
this part might have been extended with ad- 
vantage. Many readers will probably ex- 
pect to find this historical sketch in the 
Introduction, instead of being interpolated 
between the chemical and the physical por- 
tions; but on the whole we believe the lec- 
turers were right in starting with the origin 
of coal, and in allowing the geological pro- 
fessor to lead-off the course. 

What is coal? How has it been formed ? 
And under what conditions does it occur in 
nature? These are questions which natu- 
rally suggest themselves at the very outset 
of the enquiry, and which can be best 
answered in the words of Job: “Speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee.’ The 
voice which comes from an appeal to geo- 
logy is interpreted with singular clearness 
by Prof. Green. On the subject of coal, and 
especially of Yorkshire coal, no man is en- 
titled to speak with more authority. Geo- 
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logists are, indeed, anxiously expecting from 
his pen, and from the pen of some of his 
former colleagues on the Geological Survey, 
an exhaustive memoir on the Yorkshire coal- 
field, which we believe is rapidly advancing 
towards completion. A popular exposition 
of the subject is admirably given in the 
first two chapters of the present volume. 

In these chapters Prof. Green very pro- 
perly confines himself to the physical and 
stratigraphical aspect of his subject, reserv- 
ing the palaeontological portion for his col- 
league, Prof. Miall. The study of coal- 
fossils naturally falls into two parts, one 
relating to plants and the other to animals. 
In any essay on coal-plants prominence must 
necessarily be given to the long-continued 
researches of Prof. Williamson, of Owens 
College ; and the review of these researches 
here given is remarkable for clearness and 
accuracy. In passing from the plants to the 
animals of the coal-measures, we find, as 
might be expected, a masterly sketch of the 
structure of the Labyrinthodonts—a subject 
on which Prof. Miall is so high an au- 
thority. 

The four chapters on geology and biology 
cohere well together, and form one natural 
subdivision of the work; while the four suc- 
ceeding chapters on the chemical and phy- 
sical portion of the subject form another 
equally natural group. In the able hands 
of Prof. Thorpe the chemistry of coal is 
comprehensively treated ; the reader traces 
the chemical changes involved in the con- 
version of vegetable matter into coal, and is 
then introduced to the principal products 
which result from the destructive distillation 
of fossil fuel. Prof. Riicker appropriately 
follows with two chapters, in which he dis- 
cusses, with much ability, the use of coal 
first as a source of heat and then as a source 
of power. Finally, Prof. Marshall deals 
with the social aspect of the subject, with 
the production and consumption of coal as 
an article of wealth and a source of pro- 
sperity to the nation. Since Prof. Jevons 
published his famous work on the coal ques- 
tion, so much attention has been directed to 
this subject that the general reader will prob- 
ably find these concluding chapters the 
most interesting part of the volume. 

In a work which is the joint production 
of several authors, it is always difficult to 
obtain uniformity of treatment. Such a 
work as that before us cannot, from the 
very nature of its preparation, read so 
smoothly as though it were the offspring of 
a single mind. No two writers take exactly 
the same gauge of their readers’ capacity. 
Different contributors write up to different 
levels, so that the reader finds himself at 
one time on high ground and at another on 
low ground. One writer credits the reader 
with a considerable amount of technical 
knowledge; while another thinks it safest 
to assume that among those whom he is ad- 
dressing there may be some who are utterly 
ignorant of the subject under discussion. 
It is pleasing, however, to find that 
in the present volume the several contri- 
butions are on the whole remarkably well 
co-ordinated. Another difficulty incident 
to most works written on this co-operative 
plan lies in the tendency of one writer to 
traverse ground already covered by other 





writers in the same volume. Compact as a 
subject may seem to be, it is apt to grow 
shadowy around its margin, and to fade im- 
perceptibly into kindred subjects. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to establish a thoroughly 
scientific frontier between one department 
of knowledge and another. In the case of 
coal, the geologist, for instance, can hardly 
help seeing a good deal of the palaeontologi- 
cal and something of the chemical side of 
his subject. So good an understanding, 
however, appears to have been established 
between the several contributors to this 
volume that the overlap is remarkably 
slight. Each writer has paid due heed to 
what his colleagues have to say ; each essay, 
therefore, fits well into its proper place, and 
the effect of the whole is that of a clever 
piece of mosaic work. F. W. Rup.er. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Metalloscopy in Frogs.—The very extraordinary 
effects alleged by MM. Burg and Charcot to 
result from the application of various metals to 
the skin of = suffering from "sags soe of 
sensation and other disorders of the nervous 
system have excited great attention, not unmixed 
with scepticism, among physiologists and physi- 
cians all over Europe. Those who have actually 
witnessed the phenomena in Paris are disposed to 
believe them genuine, though inexplicable; in 
this country, however, the opinion of the majority 
is inclined, with Dr. Carpenter, to attribute them 
to “ expectant attention,” and to hand them over 
to the student of psychology. Dr. H. Vierordt 
has recently performed a series of experiments on 
frogs, deprived of their cerebral hemispheres, in 
order to ascertain whether the contact of metallic 
plates with the surface of the body can be shown 
to exercise any influence on sensibility, as mea- 
sured by reflex action. The choice of a cold- 
blooded animal, and the previous removal of the 
greater brain, afford a more than sufficient guar- 
antee against the intrusion of fallacies due to 
“expectant attention” (Centralblatt f. d. med. 
Wiss., January 4, 1879). A small dise of zinc 
was applied to the frog’s abdomen, and the sen- 
sibility was tested by gently stroking (minimum) 
and slightly pressing (maximum) one of the hind- 
toes with ivory pliers. These tests were applied 
for alternate periods of from twenty-five to forty 
minutes, each period of metallic contact being 
separated from the next by an equally long period, 
during which the metal was withdrawn. The 
general result of the experiments was to show a 
marked increase of reaction during the periods of 
metallic contact to both the feeblest and the 
strongest stimuli applied. The result is a curious 
and unexpected one; but it throws no light on 
the phenomena studied by Charcot, and can 
hardly be said to add much to the evidence in 
support of their being genuine. 


Entoptic Recognition of the Macula Lutea and 
Vision-Purple.—After a number of unsuccessful 
attempts to detect the yellow spot and the vision- 

urple by Purkinje’s and other methods, Ewald 

lieves himself to have solved the problem at last 
( Untersuch. aus d. Heidelberg. Phys. Inst., ii., 2). 
His mode of proceeding is this. Before waking 
him in the morning, his servant muffles up his 
head in a black cloth, thick enough to keep out 
every ray of light. After waiting till he has got 
all his wits about him, he suddenly throws off the 
cloth and looks up at the ceiling. A circle of 
large blood-vessels, dark on a bright ground, is 
visible on the white surface. Within this circle 
is a round yellaw spot whose dimensions corre- 
spond to a retinal area of about 1:5 mm. in 
diameter, This is about the size of the more 








deeply-tinted portion of the macula. This centr; 
— disk invariably appears cinctured by a rosy 

alo, extending outwards nearly up to the blind 
spot, nearly as far as the larger vessels above and 
below. Its hue is most intense where it adjoins 
the yellow spot, fading gradually at its edges 
into the white of the ceiling. Moreover, the 
width of the rosy halo and its depth of tint are 
proportionate to the length of time during which 
the eye has been shielded from the light. It is 
only on waking in the morning that the 
phenomenon can be observed at all. If suitable 
precautions are taken, it may be reproduced after 
it has once faded by covering up the eye for about 
a minutes. 4 A —_ plate is annexed to 

wald’s paper, showing the appearances as accu- 
rately - they ana he rae 9 from memory, 
They exactly resemble those exhibited by a fresh 
human retina just removed from the eye. Only 
one objection can be brought against the author's 
interpretation of what he saw. It may be argued 
that the rosy halo is due to entoptic perception of 
the blood in the retinal or the choroidal vessels. 
As regards the former it may be stated that the 
larger retinal vessels (those containing enough 
blood to transmit red light) always show them- 
selves entoptically as black branching figures. 
But rere sod is furnished by the following 
experiment. ere the rosy halo due to absorp- 
tion of certain light-rays by the haemoglobin con- 
tained in the retinal vessels, the characteristic 
bands of this substance would be detected on 
looking through a spectroscope during the 
continuance of the phenomenon. This was 
done; but no trace of the bands could be 
recognised. There yet remains the perp 
of the halo being due to the reflexion of red light 
from the choroid into the eye-ball at a moment 
when the retina is exceptionally sensitive. This 
objection cannot, like the previous one, be sum- 
marily dismissed. It is rendered unlikely, how- 
ever, by considering that the colour imparted by 
reflexion from the choroid would be yellowish in 
tone instead of pure rose-red. 

On the Origin of Sugar of Milk.—Is lactose 
formed in the mammary gland? Then some form 
of glycogen must be discoverable in the gland 
itself. Is it derived from the glucose of the 
blood? Then the gland must contain the ferment 
needed for the conversion of the one into the 
other. To decide between these two hypotheses, 
Bert tried to extract glycogen from the udders of 
milking cows by a method analogous to that con- 
trived by Bernard for the liver. The results ob- 
tained were encouraging, but not decisive ; and 
the chemical difficulties being greater in the case 
of the mammary gland than in that of the liver, 
the assistance of Prof. Schiitzenberger was in- 
voked. He succeeded in obtaining from aqueous 
decoctions of the udder a complex substance which 
yielded, after spontaneous fermentation, as well as 
after boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, a product 
giving a copious precipitate with Fehling’s solu- 
tion. There seems, accordingly, every reason to 
believe that a “lactogen” is contained in the 
tissues of the mammary gland; but this differs in 
so many ways from the ordinary varieties of 
glycogen, that M. Schiitzenberger has undertaken 
to investigate it more thoroughly from a chemical 
oo of view (Société de Biologie, December 21, 

878). 

On the Excretion of Carbonic Acid by warm- 
blooded Animals, as influenced by the Temperature of 
the Air.—A discussion of this question forms part 
of a very elaborate paper by O. Voit in the 
Zeitschr. f. Biologie, xiv., p. 59. Experiments 
on a cat were found to confirm the result based by 
Colasanti on the Chay dg pgs that a fall of 
temperature amounting to 30° C. doubles the ex- 
cretion of carbonic acid. In the case of the 
human subject, however, the relation was found 
to be less simple. Nine engerimente were carried 
out on a man enclosed in a Pettenkofer’s chamber, 
the temperature of the air in which varied 
from 4°'4 to 30°C. Taking 15° O. as the average 
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temperature of the atmosphere, any fall below this 
level was found to entail an increase in the 
quantity of carbonic acid expired. Amount- 
“¢ to 156°1 grammes at 14°3, it rose to 192°2 
at 9°, to 210°7 at 4°-4, But a rise of temperature 
above the normal mean was attended, not by the 
expected diminution, but by a moderate increase 
jn the carbonic acid given off, amounting to about 
10 per cent. for a temperature difference of 15°7 C. 
(In all the experiments, muscular contraction, as 
a possible source of carbonic acid, was excluded ; 
except that there was some shivering when the 
temperature fell to 4°4.) ‘That cold air does not 
increase the elimination of carbonic acid merely by 
uickening the respiratory movements is clear 
rom the fact that whereas, in Lossen’s experi- 
ments, the maximum increase of carbonic acid 
obtainable by voluntary alterations of the respi- 
ratory rhythm did not exceed 23 per cent., the 
increase (in man) for a fall of 10° ©. may 
amount to 36 per cent. Moreover, no appreci- 
able change in the rate of breathing occurred 
during these experiments. Again, that cold 
does not, = — —— mp mg 
is proved iiger's well-known experi- 
ie on frogs, aswell ashy observations ands on 
hybernating animals, such as the marmot. One 
experiment on a marmot during its winter sleep 
proved it to give back only 33 per cent. of the = 
gen it absorbed in the form of carbonic acid. The 
rest was stored up in the body; and the author is 
disposed to connect its retention with the great ac- 
cumulation of glycogen in the liver and muscles 
which occurs at the same time. One great cause of 
the increased elimination of carbonic acid brought 
about by a reduction of the surrounding tempera- 
ture is believed by Voit to be the stimulant in- 
fluence of cold on the sensory nerves. Pfliiger 
has already demonstrated the very great effect of 
sensory stimulation on the production of carbonic 
ecid. And the following experiment lends further 
support to this view :—A man aged twenty-eight, 
the lower half of whose body was completely 
paralysed as regards both motion and sensation, 
owing to a fracture of the vertebral column on a 
level with the eighth dorsal vertebra, passed four 
hours in the Pettenkofer’s chamber at a tempera- 
ture of 22° ©. He discharged carbonic acid at 
the rate of 250 grammes for tvzelve hours. Now, 
a healthy man, under similar conditions, and kept 
= at rest, gave off from 314 to 403 grammes. 
e metabolic process seems, therefore, to have 
been very considerably interfered with by the 
muscular paralysis and cutaneous anaesthesia. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tue Zeitschrift fiir die Ocsterreichischen Gym- 
nasien for 1878, parts 8 and 9, contains an essay 
by Anton Schwarz on Lucian’s Demonaz, arguing 
that the work as we now have it contains inter- 
polations by a foreign, Cowen. a Christian, hand, 
its purpose being, not biographical, but philoso- 
phical. I, Walser discusses the forms of similes 
usual with the Latin poets. The following 
number appears without the name of its much- 
respected editor, Karl Tomaschek, who died (as 
we learn from a very interesting biographical 
notice in the December number, by Karl Schenkl) 
near Iglau on September 9. Its most important 
article is a discussion by Wecklein on the com- 
position of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis. The 
next number contains, besides the article on 
Tomaschek above mentioned, a communication 
from I. Huemer on a hitherto unknown Vienna 
MS., containing the Germania and Dialogus of 
Tacitus, and the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus of 
Suetonius. According to the collator this MS. is 
of value for Tacitus, but of little for Suetonius. 


Tae last three numbers of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht contain reports on Herodotus, by Stein ; 
Aristotle, by Susemihl; on the Roman historians 
(except Tacitus), by Eussner; on Cicero, by 
van Miiller; on Tibullus and Propertius, by 
Richter; on ancient mathematics, astronomy, 


and mechanics, by Curtze; on ancient natural 
—— — = oe pe soma ; = 
the geo; and topogra of Southern Italy 
and ‘Sicily, by aie oe "he geography of the 
northern provinces of the Roman empire, by Det- 
lefsen; on Plautus, by Lorenz; on Greek epi- 
graphy, by Oarl Curtius; and on the history of 
classical scholarship, by Bursian. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Linnean Socirety.—( Thursday, January 16.) 


W. Carrvutuers, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Prof. Allen Thomson exhibited and made some re- 
marks on a block of wood, during the growth of 
which a portion of the shank-bone of an ox had 
become centrally enclosed. He also called attention 
to an imperfect frond of a palm (Chaemaerops ?) 
asserted to have been discovered within a plank of 
rosewood.—Mr. Christy, in some observations, re 
ferred to the Chalmugra tree (Gynocardia odorata), 
its therapeutical properties being highly extolled, 
especially in rheumatism.—Mr. J. G. Baker read a 
paper “On the Colchicaceae and aberrant Tribes of 
Liliaceae.” Colchicaceae is the smallest of the 
three sub-orders of Liliaceae; it includes 39 genera 
and 153 species. Its geographical dispersion agrees 
completely with true Liliaceae. In its typical 
form it is marked by extrorse anthers, a septi- 
cidal capsule, and three distinct styles; but as 24 
out of 39 genera do not possess all these three 
characters in combination, but recede more or less 
decidedly from the type in the direction of true 
Liliaceae, it seems injudicious to follow those 
who have proposed to keep up Colehicaceae or 
Melanthaceae as a distinct natural order. Mr. 
Baker defines seven tribes, Colchiceae, Merenderae, 
Veratreae, Anguillarieae, Helonieae, Uvularieae, 
and Tofieldieae. There are several anomalous 
genera of the Colchicaceae: for instance, Hewardia, 
which connects the Liliaceae with the Iridaceae. 
Again, there ure three aberrant tribes of Liliaceae— 
viz., (1) Conantherae, a connecting link between Lili- 
aceae and Amaryllidaceae ; (2) Liriopeae (formerly 
Ophiopogoneae); and (3) Gilliesieae; genera among 
the two latterreceding widely from the liliaceous type, 
and others bridging over the interval between the 
extreme form and ordinary lilies. The author then 
enters into lengthened descriptions, with ample diag- 
noses, &c., forming, in fact, a continuation of his 
former series of monographs of the natural order 
Liliaceae. 





AntTuROPOLOGICAL InstiTuTE.—( Tuesday, 
January 21.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The Director read a communication from Dr. 
Paul Topinard, ‘On Resemblances between a Galtcha 
and a Savoyard Skull.” The similarity between 
these skulls is such that the author is inclined to re- 
gard the Galtchas of Eastern Turkistan and the Celts 
of Western Europe as branches of one common stock, 
of which the Slavs of Eastern Europe are also 
members.—M. Elie Reclus read a paper “ On Circum- 
cision: its Significance, its Origin, and its Kindred 
Rites.” The practice of this custom was traced over 
a large portion of the inhabited globe, including 
Australia and South America, though among the 
nations of antiquity the Egyptians and Jews are those 
among whom it is best known to have prevailed. 





AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Anniversary Meeting, 
Tuesday, January 28.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The officers and council were elected for the 
year 1879.—The retiring President delivered his 
annual address, in the course of which he alluded to 
the researches now being carried on in the caves of 
Borneo by Mr. Everett. That gentleman commenced 
his labours last October, and has already made more 
or less extensive excavations in several caves, the 
principal proceeds from whicli are now on the way to 
this country. In Mr. Everett's first Quarterly Report, 
only just received, the discovery is announced of 
numerous mammalian remains, the age of which has 
still to be determined, and also of remains of a race 
of men of whom no local tradition seems to be extant, 





and who habitually used the caves of Upper Sarawak 





either as domiciles or as places of sepulture, or pos- 
sibly for other purposes. Mr. Evans stated that he 
should be happy to receive further subscriptions to 
this exploration fund. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, January 30.) 


W. Srorriswoopr, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ On the 
Effect of Heat on the Di-Iodide of Mercury, HglI,,” 
by G. F. Rodwell and H. M. Elder; “A Comparison 
of the Variations of the Diurnal Range of Magnetic 
Declination as recorded at the Observatories of Kew 
and Trevandrum,” by 3B. Stewart and Morisabro 
Hiraoka; ‘‘On the Determination of the Rate of 
Vibration of Tuning-Forks,” by H. Mcleod and 
Lieut. G. S. Clarke; “ On certain Means of measur- 
ing and regulating Electric Currents,’ by C. W. 
Siemens. 





Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, 
January 30.) 


Dr. Wm. Smiru, V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. Evans 
read a paper on the seal of Joan, Queen of Sicily, 
daughter of Henry II., of which he exhibited an im- 
pression. The silver matrix of the seal was dis- 
covered in the ruins of the abbey of Grandselve, in 
the diocese of Toulouse. The shape is pointed oval. 
One side bears the figure of the queen standing, hold- 
ing a sceptre and wearing a crown and a long mantle ; 
and on the other side she is represented seated on a 
faldstool, with the cross of Toulouse in her right 
hand. Mr. Evans gave a short account of her life 
and of the circumstances attending her marriage to 
William 11. King of Sicily, and after his death to 
Raymond IV., Count of Toulouse.—Mr. McCulloch 
contributed a paper upon the church of Ste. Marie 
du Castel, in Guernsey, which was built on the site of 
a pirate’s castle, and consecrated in 1203. Paintings 
of the thirteenth century have been discovered on the 
walls—one of the Last Supper, but introducing the 
figure of Mary washing Our Lord's feet ; and another 
of three knights in a wood discovering three skele- 
tons, a common subject. Below the floor of the south 
aisle, which is later than the rest of the church, was 
found a stone furnace or oven; but for what purpose 
it was made there is not clear. Below the chancel 
floor was found a block of granite, 6 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 
3 in., roughly shaped into the likeness of a female 
figure, the face being nearly destroyed. A similar 
figure has long been used as a gate-post in the church 
of St. Martin in the same island. It is possible that 
they may be images of the gods worshipped in the island 
before the introduction of Christianity—The Rev. 
J. T. Fowler exhibited the tracing of a wall-painting 
found in the ruins of Newminster Abbey, Northumber- 
land, representing a saint with a nimbus, wearing a 
chasuble with orfrey, dalmatic, and alb, It is prob- 
ably of the fifteenth century.—The Rev. James Beck 
exhibited an Armenian cup of steatite, with a cover 
and foot beautifully ornamented with silver filagree- 
work and enamel. 








FINE ART. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


An Exhibition which is not rich—which may 
even be said to be deticient—in pictures from the 
hand of the first master of English landscape, 
Gainsborough, and the most readily-accepted of 
English portrait-painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
can hardly represent with any equality of power 
what has been done in English Art since the 
beginning. Nor is the absence of balance and 
equality in the representation of the work of our 
greater men even sought to be atoned for this year 
at Burlington House by the very special and 
wealthy representation of one particular school, 
such as that of Norwich, for instance, which only 
recently found splendid and abundant illustration. 
The interest of the present Exhibition, then—so 
far as it is found at all in English pictures, with 
which alone I am attempting to deal—is found in 
such "more or less isolated examples of our 
greater masters as appear here and there upon the 
walls, and in such pictures from the perhapg less 
eminent, and perhaps less noteworthy, men as 
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reveal things not often or easily seen: endeavours 
unlooked for: heights of excellence, it may be, 
unexpected: variations of work which it is 
curious to perceive. Points of interest such as 
these are indeed always present, and this year we 
have not the good fortune to find that they are 
only secondary. 

To begin with about the earliest of English 
work, there is a picture—brought from the Fitz- 
william Museum—which, while it can be no sur- 
= to the students who have recognised in 

Villiam Hogarth a consummate recorder of burly 
English character and a consummate wielder 
of the brush in pure painting, will-come at least 
as a timely corrector of the quite popular view 
which sees in Hogarth only’ the satirist ~ of 
manners, the comedian of the canvas. ‘Artists of 
far wider repute as painters of portraits—men 
who have possessed, at their command, thé graces 
and distinctions of style to which so forthright 
and stubborn a recorder of actual fact as Hogarth 
was contentedly a stranger—are apt to find their 
works a little pale, a little lacking in character, in 





vivacity, in vitality, when set against a picture so | 


sparkling with life as the portrait/of the ancomely 


rson ‘who is painted by: Hogarth in No, 82, | 


he person is one Dr. Arnold of Ashby Lodge, 
in Leicestershire, a shrewd and merry, well-to-do 
man, whose dwelling-place is found ‘depicted in a 
neighbouring work, 

Like Hogarth, in two points at. all events— 
first,.,im -a pre-occupation with the interest of 
character rather than with the charms of colour 
and form, and then in the satisfied and. frank 
—- of his.subjects in their habits as they 
ived—stands the German, naturalised English- 
man, Johann Zoffany, whose work is seen at 
Burlington - House-in one great family-portrait 
group (No. 27)—the portraits of the family of 
William Sharp, an eminent surgeon, who num- 
bered among his kindred many thought worthy of 
a place in this picture. Unlike the dramatic 
groups which Zoffany was wont to paint, and 
which cheap reproductions, popularised among the 
lovers of the players and the a, this group had 
no chance of popular admiration. Painted in 
1779—the year of the painter’s return to England 
after some prolonged sojourn in foreign parts—it 
is the painstaking and not inartistic record of the 
young to whom beauty had never come, and of the 
old from whom.it had gone. It bears the marks 
of veracity, the marks -of perception—here and 
there the marks of some thought to compass 
artistic effect as well as truth of resemblance: see, 
for instance, the way in which what must other- 
wise have-been-the stiffness of the family group, 
rising tier above tier on the boat of their water- 
party, is relieved by the sweeping lines of the 

nner that floats and droops behind the upper- 
most of the massed heads. 

From Sir. Joshua the contributions are some- 
what various, though, as a whole, they can scarcely 
be said to be important. Not to speak of the 
formal portraits of great personages in costumes of 
ceremony and war, there are three pictures which 
will be looked at with interest. Of these, two are, 
indeed, but minor:productions: the pale hedd of 
Sir Joshua himself as age was nearly upon him— 
a work, nevertheless, of chastened sentiment and of 
subtlety of expression—and Mr. Anderdon’s con- 
tribution, the study of a woman's head (No. 116). 
The head of the model here chosen is very grace- 
ful and symmetrical: there is a patient and beau- 
tiful rendering of the rippled hair, of a golden 
brown : a refinedvexpression of no distinct. emotion 
pervades the face: the work is distinguished—an 
Academical study purely, but of a selected type 
and of a. happy.time. .In Polly Kennedy (No. 
173)—a portrait of a damsel of changeful life and 
romantic. adventures—Sir Joshua appears to have 
been satisfied both with the model and with the 
picture; and the letter which he wrote to Sir 
Charles Bunbury, the sixth baronet, for whom the 
painting was made, has wisely not been withheld 

y the compiler of the catalogue, for not only does 


the letter tell us that Sir Joshua had then finished 
the face very much to his own satisfaction—that 
it had more grace and dignity than anything he 
had ever done—but it also proceeds to a question 
always interesting to the student of portraiture, 
the question of dress. We know Sir Joshua’s 
general views upon the subject, both by his prac- 
tice and his theory. Year by year his practice 
comes before the world, as exhibition follows ex- 
hibition ; and as to his theory, he expressed it in 
his Seventh Discaurse : he secured dignity by an 
adaptation of classic dress: at least he rarely im- 
perilledit by modern. But here, in the letter, there 
is question of the raiment of a masquerade—Eastern 
dresses that are “ very rich:” that have “ one sort 
of dignity; but ‘tis a mockdignity in comparison 
with the simplicity of the antique.” Whatever were 
the merits of the one and the other, and whatever 
the result, so fur as the effect of dress is alone 
concerned, attained by the final choice not then 
complete—for the matter was debating between 
Sir Charles and the painter—one or two at least 
of the qualities which Sir Joshua claimed as pre- 
eminently in the canvas before us are certainly 
discernible there to this day, and in no paltry 
measure, Grace and beauty of attitude are amply 


| here, and the attitude, instead of being—as is not 


| 





uncommen with Sir Joshua—ofi the simplest into, 
which the figure can fall, presents:to the artist. 
complicated lines. with which powers of colour 
and powers of expression are not alone competent 
to deal. There needs—and there is found—the 
art of graceful and ordered design. The work is 
of the middle period of Sir Joshua’s career; and 
beauty and distinction of pose were carried after- 
wards no further. The dropped hand on the 
knee is exquisitely at rest: the other hand is lifted 
to the height of the head, its spread fingers hold- 
ing a handkerchief as a screen... The face, of 
thoughtful and independent character, can have 
no need to. be “winning.” Its beauty | of 
strength, intelligence, and conscious self-reliance 
remains upon the mind. 

George Romney, who during certain limited 
years divided with Sir Joshua the attention 
of the town—so that there was a “ Romney 
faction” to be spoken of as powerful and to 
be reckoned with—is represented this year hardly 
by any picture of. mother and child that does 
him special honour for grace of sentiment or 
grace of line, and hardly by any such a dex- 
terous, triumph of pure and aclid. painting as in 
the picture of an Eastern potentate shown a 
year or two ago. But Romney’s portrait of 
Mrs. Lee Acton is at least characteristic, and 
the unfinished sketch of his arch-charmer Lady 
Hamilton—put forward here as Euphrosyne (No. 
35)—is as fresh to-day as on the day when he 
laid it aside, and is a brilliant and vivacious ex- 
ample of an art immediately attractive. Hardly, 
indeed, among any of the pictures due to English 
portrait-painters could there be seen a more in- 
disputable instance of the spell cast by impetuous 
work of glowing colour and free and large design. 
The size of the great brown eyes—blotches of 
brown on the canvas—is no doubt exaggerated : 
the very adoption of the exaggeration a sign that 
Romney was never repelled by devices more 
proper to the art of the stage than to the art of 
soberest effort in painting. But in the large 
seductive mouth—a mouth as open as if it was 
Greuze himself who was charged to display its 
row of milk-white teeth undefined in the lip’s 
instant movement—there is subtlety of modelling, 
delicate refinement of drawing ; and the instincts 
of a colourist-are seen in the splash of dead-leaf- 
coloured hair on the face embrowned and ruddy. 

To say that the Pink Boy of Gainsborough is 
as nothing by the side of the Blue Boy—a com- 
parison with which its name is intended to sug- 
gest—is to say that which lies under the imme- 
diate observation of all who have become sensitive 
to harmonies of hue and form. Nor do the re- 
maining oil-pictures by the master of so facile a 
charm claim any place in our recollection beside 
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those.exhibited in previous years. A few draw. 
ings, however, to be noticed.in the last room 
recall better at least than any of the pictures 
just the easy grace without. which Gainsborough 
is deprived of half of his attractiveness. No, 348 
a delightful study of the figure in movement, said 
to represent one of the daughters of the painter 
has the breadth of touch of his later time, the 
simple expressiveness of all his times. Two or 
three largish studies of woodland. landscape are 
also here :.No, 350, for instance, a broad lan 

of a lanein one of the spacious pastoral counties 


-he knew best. Again, No. 356 is one of his large 


landscape-drawings on blue paper: in size bi 

in character more. scattered, than the blue-paper 
drawings at the British Museum; in which with 
his best economy .of means and: his: sharpest 
decisiveness of hand he has given, in little, the 


whole subject of a picture:, the disposition of 
natural objects, the a of shadow and 
light. No, 367 is another blue drawing—the best 


here, and, indeed, entirely beautiful and character 
istic—the slightest perhaps of all; a thin graceful-. 
ness in the scanty grouping of leaf and bough, and 
this attained with the readiest and most adroit 
of the touches of the master. ens aan 

: Back again among the pictures we find that the 
homely art’ of Morland, with ‘which Gains- 
borough’s more varied and. nobler : design had 
something in common, is represented by more 
than one canvas which shows not:a little of its 


_ character, though there is nothing here of the first 
, Yank in Morland’s art. Not, indeed, that elaborate 


labour—the labour at all events of a composition 
of many figures and many types of persons—is 


wanting, but that little here bears the stamp of 


the freshness of recent impression, iacking to too 
much of Morland’s later and studio work. In the 
Fisk Girl, for example (No. 2), the light is alight 
of theatrical effect: the atmosphere of coast and 
country, no longer keenly remembered, has come to 
be represented by an artificial prettiness of effect not 
scorned by the scene-painter.. Another naturalist, 
whose simplicity was wont to be exaggerated and 
whose naiveté suggests elaboration, is represented 
at Burlington House by an oil-painting unusually. 
large. Francis Wheatley is the painter, and the 
painting is confessedly a portrait-group: the Duke 
of Newcastle of Wheatley’s day; Colonel Litch- 
field in a red coat ; Mansell, the keeper, with the 
Olumber spaniels: ‘But Wheatley was always too 
much preoccupied with the search for beauties of 
form and composition to paint such a subject with 
care chiefly for the wre: of the representation, 
and in his treatment of this-group there is the 
strength and weakness of his work and style. 
How far or how little the portraits generally were 
accurate the time is past for telling: what we 
know is that the faces are benign—benign and a 
little romantic. The composition, while appa- 
rently natural, is of high and characteristic excel- 
lence: the attitude of rider and horse, of the 
stooping keeper, of the dogs that bound and curl, 
gives to the picture what such a picture -rarely 
has—the interest of graceful design, ‘And the 
landscape was pleasant to Wheatley, and is 
treated by him with a happy suggestiveness. 
Forest trees, or coppice trees, or. the trees of @ 
noble demesne, he enjoyed them—their hues and 
shapes—and painted them, in rough, quick way. 
for their own sakes. With him they are no mere 
dashes of background-colour and sweeps of back- 
ground form. His pleasure in their elegance, 
whether of slender youth or stately maturity, 1s 
shown here a little, and is found always.in his 
work: best in his free drawings of faint colour 
and selected form. 


No landscape-painter of the English school is 
better represented at Burlington House than 
Riehard Wilson, who will very likely owe to 
Burlington House—to its many annual shows— 
some revival of a fame unduly eclipsed. Wilson 
has been out of favour with picture-buyers of out 
generation, not because he was weak—for, indeed, 
he was often strong—but because he.gave noze of 
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:3 strength to the recording of such scenes and 
— = of English landscape as the more mo- 
dern masters have taught us to care for. With 
Claude somewhat out of fashion among yes 
English critics, and his work dispraised, Wilson 
may well have been out of fashion too, but the 
sterling qualities in Wilson’s work, displayed in 
nearly every picture in which he caught with 
subtle truth the gloom or glow of the Cam- 

na, save him from permanent oblivion. And 
the exhibitions in Piccadilly have now for several 
ears been proving to us that whether the scenes 
and the effects he sought for are thuse, or not, 
which touch us most, he treated them with a rare 
excellence. His art, traditional in form, was in 
reality no feeble imitation of the art of another. 

But often his pictures have been small, their range 
of colour limited, and their effects monotonous. 
This year Lord Dartmouth is the lender of a most 
noble picture—A View of the Alban Hills and the 
Tiber (No. . in the glow of evening, the last 
of the golden light creeping timidly among the 
blackish-greens of the thick woodland: the trees, 
stately of shape, at first a dark mass of golden- 
green, then, closs behind, a greenish-gold, from 
which the distant landscape recedes. 


Rarely is there a Winter Exhibition which does 
not show us something of the range and excellence 
of that chief provincial school which grew up so 
uninfluenced by the English art of its day, and 
which, if it received traditions at all, received 
them rather from the Low Countries than from 
London. But this year little appears from the 
group of artists of Norfolk which can arouse en- 
thusiasm. There is no Crome at all, and the 
single little Cotman—a picture of boat and sea— 
has hardly a claim to the possession of any one of 
the several qualities by which Cotman’s fame is 
assured. e throw no rash doubt on its attribu- 
tion, for brilliant men have done dullish work ; 
but as a unique representation of Cotman in the 
present show, its introduction to the gallery is 
unfortunate—not to say ridiculous. A very se- 
condary man, at whose command lay nothing of 
the fine artistic sense of the greater master, is 
brought to our memory here by the. presence of 
a large and elaborate example ; and, indeed, George 
Vincent, lacking the high artistic sense for the 
absence of which no learning makes amends, did 
possess an accuracy of design and certainty of 
hand; which make him worthy of some place in 
the list of those who have faithfully recorded 
England. In his, at least occasional, choice of 
very large canvases on which he imaged many 
objects and incidents of shore and river—so that 
at ail events there was plenty to look at—he was 
like Sir Augustus Callcott; but that chilly artist, 
sometimes more delicate than Vincent, rarely gave 
such a life-likeness to the depicted scene. Some 
two years ago one of the great canvases of 
Vincent—a view down the Thames—was ex- 
hibited at Burlington House, and this year asecond, 
in no wise less remarkable, takes its post on the 
walls, The picture (No. 248) represents Yar- 
mouth from Gorleston; on the left the sandhills, 
and low shores of the river; on the right, the 
sea, and in the distance the line of seaboard town 
—an intricate subject, vigorously and capably 
treated as to design and draughtsmanship. The 
colouring, with a predominance of rather hot 
browns and dirty violet-greys, is generally dis- 
agreeable, though here and there—as in a bit of 
changeful sky up in the right-hand corner—it 
becomes happier. The picture, like the Thames 
picture of two years since, represents Vincent at 
his strongest, In his best canvases he plodded 
on steadily, accumulating matter and craftily 
disposing of it, But he does not seem to have 

m much moved by anything. His work wants 
the interest of impulse, as well as that finest ac- 
curacy (say, of Crome’s) which, if it does not 
derive in any way from imagination, at least sug- 
gests and stimulates it in the spectator. George 
Vincent painted’ objects. He did not receive 
impressions, FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL sCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

Edinburgh: February 1, 1879. 
As usual, much that is most attractive in the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 
opens to the public to-day, comes to us from 
London, the work of London artists. Such con- 
tributions are specially numerous and excellent 
this year, and include Mr. Orchardson’s Queen of 
the Swords and his Social Eddy, Mr. Leslie’s 
School Revisited, and several examples of Messrs. 
Pettie, Hook, Archer, Hugh Cameron, and 
Thomas Graham, The more important of these 
are already well known to the frequenters of 
Burlington House, but Mr. Tadema sends a new 
and hitherto unexhibited work, a pendant or 
sequel to his Audience at Agrippa’s shown in the 
Royal Academy of 1876. the former picture 
the emperor's favourite was seen descending a 
flight of steps and entering his audience chamber: 
here the audience is concluded, and Agrippa 
ascends the stair, pausing to speak some last wc rds 
to one of his clients, Preceding him, and passing 
through the upper court, among its green serpen- 
tine pillars and rows of bending courtiers, are his 
attendant lictors bearing their red fasces. The 
motion and flush of warm yellow colour in this 
part of the picture is finely contrasted with 
the chill solitude of the deserted marble 
hall in the foreground, and the whole is full of 
that archaeological lore of which the painter is 
such a master, and of the vivid colouring, delicate 
brush-work, and marvellous realisation of texture 
in the white and veined stones, the metal ves- 
sels, and the draperies, which we never fail to 
find in his works. An interesting feature of the 
exhibition is the series of pictures by Mr. G. Paul 
Chalmers and Mr. Sam. Bough, artists whose 
decease during the past year has left blanks 
in the ranks of the Academicians which will not 
easily be filled. The most important subject by 
the former painter is The Legend, a large painting 
which has been purchased by the Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, and 
is to be deposited in our National Gallery. 
Though unfinished, it is a fine and impressive 
work—indeed, its very reaps: cute gives it a 
pathos and impressiveness of another kind. It 
shows a majestic grey-haired woman, seated in’a 
dimly-lighted cottage, with a group of rustic 
children gathered round her, listening to her tale 
of bygone times, In its rich but subdued colour- 
ing, its admirably-managed light and shade, and 
its keen seizure of character, it is very typical of 
the artist at his best. Two smaller works, a 
study of a seated monk, and a half-length female 
figure, also left incomplete by Mr. Chalmers’ 
death, have been worked on by Mr. Pettie, in 
much sympathy with their original style and feel- 
ing. Ofthe seven —_ of Mr. Bough’s art 
the finest is a view of Edinburgh Castle from the 
Canal, seen under that superb effect of yellow 
pone sunrise which he has rendered so magnifi- 
cently in. several of his works, notably in another 
of his master-pieces, a view of Lindisfarne, There 
is also a large and powerful view of St. Monance, 
and @ river-scene near Corbie Castle, which has 

interest as the last oil-picture which he finished. 
The exhibition has little to show in the direc- 
tion of purely ideal and poetic art. It was ex- 
ted that Sir Noel Paton would have contributed 
a picture of Diana and the sleeping Endymion, 
which he has named A Dream of Latmos, but 
this has not yet been placed before the public, and 
he is only represented by a much smaller work 
entitled The Adversary—“ where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not hed,” in which we see, 
firslig . marvellously rendered effect a ra es 
ight, a winged seated figure, with clenched 
hands and despairing face, ad a hideous snake 
writhing among'the “ burning marl” at his feet. 
Mr. W. E. "Lockhart shows an important Eastern 
scene from the Arabian Nights, illustrating the 
story of Alnaschar, and seizing the moment when 
the idle day-dreamer, by a. thoughtless kick, 





destroys the basket of glass-ware upon which he 
was to build his future fortune. The artist has 
successfully grappled with the difficulties of his 
subject, and portrayed with much truth to nature, 
in the face and form of Alnaschar, the inadvert- 
ent gesture, and the feelings of dismay which 
swiftly succeed it ; while as a foil to his rapid action 
and look of horror there is introduced beside 
him a calm Oriental tailor quietly occupied with 
his work, and raising a smiling and untroubled 
face to watch the disaster. As a piece of 
technical execution the picture is a fine success, 
marvellously bold and powerful in drawing, and 
with sumptuous richness of colouring. Mr. Herd- 
man’s most important figure-picture is Charles Ed- 
ward seeking Shelter in the House of an Adherent, 
which has been engraved by the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts before referred to. Even 
more complete and harmonious in both colour and 
composition is a smaller subject by the artist —one 
of a series of illustrations to Campbell painted 
for the Glasgow Art Union—depicting the scene 
where Waldegrave discloses himself to his foster- 
father and his brown-haired daughter. Mr. George 
Hay exhibits a number of delicate little genre- 
pictures, slight in subject generally—a white-clad 
country girl tripping through the forest, The 
Heiress standing among her ancestral oaks, a 
servant discovering a disused secret chamber and 
pausing in wonder on its threshold—all treated 
with charming freshness and the. daintiest of 
colouring. Two of the recently elected Associates 
of the Academy contribute military subjects, Mr, 
Robert Gibb sending a snow-scene during the Re- 
treat from Moscow, and Mr. W. B. F. Hole a 
ae of Jacobite prisoners proceeding along 
a Highland road under escort, and a sixteenth- 
century interior with the finely-studied figure 
of an old general reading a despatch. Mr. 
M‘Taggart’s Bait-Gatherers is one of the freshest 
and finest things in the exhibition, keenly true in 
colour, having in it the very force and flavour of 
the ocean and its “ warm sea-scented beach,” Among 
the other works by the younger artists may be 
mentioned Mr, J. 0. Noble’s Baffled and The Duet, 
both of them full of clever handling, the latter 
with fine sentiment as well, Among the landscapes 
of the Academy of course the supreme. things are 
the works by the late Mr. Bough, which we have 
already mentioned; but Messrs. Smart, Fraser, 
Beattie-Brown, Waller-Paton, Cassie and Vallance, 
are well represented. Prominent among the por- 
traitists are Messrs. Herdman, Barclay, and Mac- 
beth; andthe President, Sir Daniel Macnee, exhibits 
among other excellent things, a very spirited like- 
ness of Mr. Bough. Some of the strongest works 
in this department come from Mr. George Reid 
and Mr, James Irvine, the former showing a 
quietly powerful head of Lewis Smith, Esq., the 
latter a most forcible study. ofan old ge 
hero; and two of the younger men, Mr. John 
H. Lorimer and Mr. P. W. Adam, again ex- 
hibit notable work, the latter sending, in addition 
to portraits, an interesting last-century interior, 
with female figures. Joun M. Gray. 








OBITUARY. 


MR. J. H. ANDERDON, 


By the death of Mr. J. H. Anderdon another ga’ 

is made in the number of those fortunate col- 
lectors who began their pleasant occupation of 
accumulating artistic treasure some fifty or sixty 
years ago, before the mines were so actively worked 
as at the present day, and when glorious “ finds ” 
and cheap purchases were still to be made. 
Though not a very purchaser like Mr. 
Henderson, he was yet able to gather er a 


very interesting collection of pictures, principally 
‘by well-known masters of the British School of 
‘the past 


ration, such as Romney, Crome, 
Wilson, Opie, Brooking, Collins, and other painters 
of their time, of many of whom he possessed 


several examples. One of his most noteworthy 
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purchases, made some fifty mag ago, was the 
Sigismunda of Hogarth, that much-traduced 

icture, which called forth sarcastic verses from 
Hogarth upon Sir Richard Grosvenor, who had 
commissioned it, but who found it so melancholy 
that he 

“Chose the prudent part, 
Rather to break his word than heart,” 


This picture was left in Hogarth’s studio at the 
time of his death, and he enjoined his widow not 
to sell it for less than 5007. She never sold it at 
all, but after her death it was bought by Alder- 
man Boydell, and was finally purchased for 56/. 
by Mr. Anderdon, who now bequeaths it to the 
National Gallery. Another painting by Hogarth 
in Mr. Anderdon’s collection is the portrait of 
Sarah Malcolm, the murderess, which some readers 
may remember at a late “ Old Masters ” exhibition. 
Mr. Anderdon was a constant contributor to these 
exhibitions, and was always exceedingly courteous 
both inlending his works for exhibition and in allow- 
ing students of art to see them at his own house 
in Upper Grosvenor Street. Beside his pictures 
Mr. Anderdon possessed a magnificent collection 
of prints, many of which were seen last year at 
Burlington House. He contributed largely to the 
exhibition of engravings then held, by his fine 
series of portraits by Reynolds and Romney. 
These, we believe, are bequeathed to his cousin, 
Mr. Weston, and the rest of his collection of 
prints to his sister, Miss Anderdon; but his pic- 
tures are all to be sold. The Print Room of the 
British Museum has been several times enriched 
by gifts of drawings and prints from Mr. Ander- 
don, and some years ago he presented it with a 
useful set of Royal Academy Catalogues, illustrated 
with hundreds of engravings and containing many 
curious and valuable notes. A similar series was 
also given by him to the Royal Academy. 
Mary M. Heaton. 





THe death is announced of the French sculptor 
Marius Montagne, a pupil of Rude, who acquired 
distinction by his groups of The Young Mother 
and Mercury preparing to cut off the Head of 
Argus. The latter was bought by the State, 
and a bronze reproduction of it formed one of the 
prizes in the National Lottery. His last work, 
Abel supplicating, was also bought by the Govern- 
ment. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Carl Frede- 
rik Sérensen, the most able of the Danish school 
of marine painters, who succumbed to a long and 
painful illness at Copenhagen on the 24th ult. 
Sdrensen was born on the island of Samsé in 
1818; he came up to the Academy at Copenhagen 
early in life, and won the silver medal in 1843, 
when his first picture was exhibited. His talent 
attracted public notice at once; the Danish 
Government sent him on board a war-frigate to 
study effects of open sea in the Mediterranean, 
and these naval excursions were frequently re- 
peated. Sérensen’s fame was far from being con- 
fined to his own country ; we have frequently had 
occasion to refer with praise to pictures of his 
exhibited in London. His particular gift is 
shown to most advantage in his Sans paintings of 
ships in the open sea, with a wide horizon. 








ART SALES, 


THe art-sale season, rarely waxing important 
until the Christmas holidays are well over, 
may now be said to be entering on its more im- 
portant period. The sale at 
last Saturday was, indeed, but a minor one so far 
as concerns the character of the work disposed of. 
We note only the following prices :—An Approach- 
ing Storm, by H. Dawson, 255 gs. (Rhodes) ; 
Evening: Clearing up after Rain, Llyn Cwillyn, 
North Wales, by W. B. Leader, 175 gs. (Tooth) ; 
Hay-time on the High Moors, North Wales, 75 gs. ; 
four Illustrations to Sir W. Scott, in pen-and-ink, 


essrs. Christie’s [ 





by J. E. Millais, R.A., 40 gs. (Vokins) ; A Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, by John Burr, 48 . (Dr. 
Stevens); The First Step, by F. W. Topham, 
120 gs. (Dr. Stevens) ; Scotch Cattle crossing the 
Moor, by C. E. Johnson, 50 gs. (Ellis); 4A Calm, 
by O. Thorneley, 48 gs. (M‘Lean). 


Tuis week Messrs. Christie have been selling 
the pictures, water-colours, and engravings, the 

roperty of Mr. Charles G. Lewis, the engraver. 

hey have been by no means of important charac- 
ter. Messrs. Christie have also this week sold the 
collection of Mr. Marks, of Oxford Street, the 
well-known dealer and connoisseur in “ Blue and 
White.” His stock, thus offered for sale, com- 
prised Oriental, Sévres, Dresden, and English 
porcelain, Chinese enamels, carvings in jade, fine 
snuffboxes, and other objects. It appears that 
the oil-pictures belonging to Mr. J. H. Anderdon 
will be sold under the hammer during the season ; 
and likewise certain valuable pictures belonging 
to Lord Lonsdale. Some of Mr. Anderdon’s pos- 
sessions are at the present moment at Burlington 
House. Mr. Virtue’s many works of modern art 
will also fall under the hammer during the present 
season. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir has long been the desire of the authorities of 
the National Gallery to render the drawings of 
the Turner bequest more accessible to the public 
than has hitherto been possible consistently with 
the safety of those delicate works and the means 
at the command of the Trustees. Through the 
aid afforded by Her Majesty’s Office of Works 
that object will now be accomplished. The room 
which formerly contained the library of the Royal 
Academy was altered in the course of last year so 
as to admit more light than heretofore, and pre- 
pared to hold a series of the drawings, to be placed 
partly on the walls and partly on desks suited to 
the purpose. By this arrangement a number of 
visitors may be admitted at the same time, and 
the service of an attendant to show the drawings 
may be dispensed with. The drawings will be 
changed at intervals so as to exhibit in rotation 
the whole collection; and, when not actually 
under inspection, will be protected by light-proof 
blinds, It is hoped that the necessary arrange- 
ments will be completed in the spring of this 
year. 


Ar the New Continental Galleries, formerly the 
German Galleries, 168 New Bond Street, there 
has been opened an exhibition consisting of two 
hundred and forty pictures and eighty water-colour 
drawings, all or nearly all by Continental artists, 
and including examples most varied in character, 
and some of them by very distinguished men, 
though probably few of the works lay claim to be 
the masterpieces of the artists to whom they are 
due. M. Géréme—a name “to conjure with” 
when it is question of satisfying a certain section 
of the British public—has a picture of wild, 
wolfish-looking dogs in the cemetery at Broussa ; 
to the sturdy and noble painter of French country 
life, J. F. Millet, is attributed a picture of 
Poachers ; while M. Munthe, a living artist given 
to the representation of dreary skies and frozen 
weather, snow on the fields and leaden clouds 
hovering over impoverished and barren trees, sends 
at least one not unimpressive design. Other 
eminent names, including those of Théodore 
Rousseau, Rosa Bonheur, and Edouard Frére, are 
represented in the collection. There are worse 
exhibitions open to the chance visitor. 


Mr. R. C. Bett has completed his statue of 
Lord Byron—the “National Memorial to Lord 
Byron ”—and it has been on view this week to the 

ress at the studio of the sculptor, No. 21 Wilton 

lace, Belgrave Square. We trust the circum- 
stances of its execution are such as to allow of its 
more public exhibition. 


Mr, ARtHuR Grove has presented to University 








College, London, Mr. Woolner’s model for his 
statue of John Stuart Mill. 


Caprain CHARLES MERCIER is to paint a life. 
sized portrait of the Earl of Cadogan for the 
Chelsea Club. 


Saturpay last was the day of the private view 
of the extensive exhibition at the Royal Albert 
Hall, under the auspices of the council. This is 
to be considered an educational movement, afford- 
ing the public of London a view of an immense 
gathering of old and new works—that is to say, 
from Wilkie and Landseer to the new President 
of the Royal Academy, with many others of minor 
importance. It will remain open all through the 
season till the end of October. We were pleased 
to see again Wilkie’s Princess Doria Washing the 
Feet of the Pilgrims, and the Pifferari, the latter 
reminding us of a time when these pestilent 
musicians haunted every I.ondon exhibition room, 
There are also several examples of Landseer, with 
all the charm of his hand, besides many pictures 
by our best-known painters, such as E. W. Cooke, 
Elmore, Cope, Armitage; and some by unknowa 
men who have been vindicated by time and brought 
to the front, particularly Mr. W. F. Woodington, 
whose name when he was elected A.R.A. was 
known to but ten people or so outside the Academy. 


Ir has been stated by a contemporary that the 
Etching Club contemplates the issue of a new 
publication. 


Mr. E. Burne-Jones writes :— 
“* Having last week seen in a shop window a drawing 
for sale under my name, which was in reality never 
made by me, will you allow me, by your means, as I 
know this not to be the only case of the kind, to 
publicly advertise the fact, and to advise anyone 
who may intend purchasing a drawing sold as mine 
to apply to me for its authentication before doing so?” 


Ir is known—and, indeed, we have before now 
indicated—that many artists deem themselves dis- 
satisfied with the Report of the Commission on 
Copyright, which, while it in some respects re- 
cognises their claim to protection for their work 
and for their interests in their work, in other ways 
seems inclined to sacrifice the interests of artists 
somewhat needlessly, and not to protect their 
justifiable amour-propre. The Royal Academy 
having already taken some action in the matter, 
it remained for Sir Coutts Lindsay to invite a 
more general expression of the opinion of artists 
at a meeting at the Grosvenor Gallery. This 
meeting was held on Saturday and was influen- 
tially attended—Sir Coutts, as chairman, making 
an extremely able speech setting forth the pre- 
sent position and its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, before other qualified gentlemen were 
called upon to move and second resolutions. The 
difficulty of compulsory registration of individual 
works of art was duly insisted upon. With works 
of a certain importance registration would prob- 
ably be feasible—though we do not gather that 
the chairman admitted so much—but with the 
many slighter works upon the sale of which artists 
often depend while larger works are in progress, 
the arrangement would present very serious dif- 
ficulties, possibly difficulties of cost, certainly dif- 
ficulties of trouble. The proposal of the commis- 
sioners to make the enjoyment of copyright co- 
equal in literature, art, and the drama—namely, 
during life and for thirty years after death—was, 
in the view of the chairman and the meeting, to 
be gratefully received. The special fault and cry- 
ing evil among the recommendations of the com- 
mission lay apparently—it was to be gathered 
from Sir Coutts Lindsay’s address—in the fact that 
the rights, unless expressly reserved by artists at 
the sale of their work, were to be vested with the 
purchaser of the given work. Upon this point 
the chairman remarked that there were two classes 
of purchasers—the amateur and the dealer—and 
that the amateur was little likely to be active in 
the protection of the rights vested in him. 


Another important point was the question of 
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replicas, a8 to which Sir Coutts Lindsay ably 
observed — 

“J would insist that all artists should have the right 
to reproduce the ideas which they have embodied on 
canvas, but that identical replicas should not be 
allowed, for the simple reason that a reproduction 
which ‘is identical must damage the identity of the 
first work, and’ in doing so would diminish its value ; 
but that an artist should be deprived of the power of 
using his finest ideas because he has already embodied 
them seems to be preposterous, and cannot but be 
most hampering and injurious to the interests of art, 
both now and a thousand years hence.” 

Mr. Fripp was the proposer, and Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle the seconder, of the most important of 
the resolutions passed at this meeting. This reso- 
lution was in the following terms :— 

“That in the absence of express stipulation the 
purchase or acquisition of a work of art should not 
carry with it the right of reproduction, but that: such 
right should in all cases remain vested in the pro- 
ducer until he has specifically parted with it. It is, 
however, expedient for the security of purchasers 
and the public that this general principle should be 
subject to the following limitations:—1. That the 
suggestion of the Royal Commissioners in relation to 
photographic portraits on commission should apply to 
all portraiture, and that the author of a portrait 
executed on commission should have no power to do 
anything in the exercise of his copyright without the 
sanction of the person who ordered it. 2. In regard 
to replicas made by the artist himself, that the posses- 
sion of copyright should not be held to entitle the 
author of a work of art to make copies thereof in the 
same material, and of such close resemblance in other 
respects as to imperil the identity of the original 
work, and thereby to lessen its value.” 

Mr. Arthur Lucas, the well-known print-publisher, 
proposed an amendment, which was defeated by 
an immense majority ; and, indeed, the meeting at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, presumably called in the 
interests of artists, was not the best occasion on 
which his views could be expressed. While ap- 
preciating the force of much that was said at the 
meeting, we imagine that it is only after a suffi- 
cient exposition shall have been made of the views 
of the other side—the purchasing side—that the 
interests of the public can be definitely discerned, 
and it is, of course, the interests of the public 
that should dominate in this matter. Some fur- 
ther expression of the views of purchaser and 
dealer is to be found in a letter written by Mr. 
Lucas, and published in the Standard of Tuesday. 


A Beteran Fine Art School is about to be 
founded at Rome under the management of M. 
Portaels. 


M. STaMATAKI gives, in the last number of the 
Mittheilungen of the German Institute at Athens, 
a detailed account of his excavation of the ancient 
tomb discovered by him near the Heraeum between 
Argos and Mycenae. The objects found in it 
resemble very exactly the antiquities (1) from the 
tomb at Spata in Attica, (2) from the so-called 
treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, and (3) from the 
Cyclopean house on the Acropolis of Mycenae, as 
distinguished from the objects found in the graves 
of the Acropolis of Mycenae. While pointing 
out this marked distinction, M. Stamataki adheres 
to the opinion that these latter are of greater 
antiquity than the others. In the same number 
of the Mittheilungen M. Kohler continues his 
exceedingly interesting articles on the inscriptions 
relating to the theatre of Athens. 

Torrennam Court Roap is not the place 
where one would expect to find in the course of 
excavation a piece of Greek sculpture; yet some 
days ago a discovery of this kind was actually 
made there, the work of art being a marble tablet 
with the figure of a gladiator in relief, and inscribed 

.. NIA MAPTIA 
AH TQ ANAPI 
pia MapridAn t@ advdpi. Two or perhaps three 
etters have Leen broken away from the beginning. 
he present (wer knows nothing of its previous 
history, 





Tae International Art Exhibition at Munich 
will open on July 20, and not on the first of 
that month as originally proposed. The reason 
assigned for this change is the desire to secure the 
most recent works of the French and Belgian 
schools which will have made their appearance at 
the Paris Salon. The Salon closes on June 22, 
and artists who have been among its exhibitors can 
send in works at Munich till July 15; other 
contributors must keep to March 31 and May 31, 
the dates already announced. 


A REMARKABLE exhibition illustrative of the 
history of printing and wood-engraving is to open 
next month at Ulm. The programme put forth 
by the committee includes not only Incunabula 
(specimens from all the known early presses); ex- 
amples of the German, French, English, and 
Italian schools in the sixteenth century ; examples 
of the same in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth ; printers’ and publishers’ marks ; speci- 
mens of wood-engraving from the year 1500 down 
to the present time; and early coloured wood- 
engravings : but also enumerates all the most recent 
inventions and applications of chemical and me- 
chanical science. In connexion with the exhibi- 
tion an old hand-press and a new “ Cylinder Tret- 
maschine” by an Augsburg house will be shown 
in movement. The town has behaved with great 
liberality in providing suitable rooms, and Herr 
v. Weissenbach, the well-known Nuremberg savant, 
has consented to lend his own valuable collections 
and to deliver two lectures, one on the earliest 
development of type-cutting, and the other on the 
ornamentation of books. 


AUSTRALIA seems to be indulging in Exhibi- 
tions as freely as European countries. The one 
to be held at Sydney next year is assuming 
greater importance than was at first thought of. 
Germany, Austria, and Holland have all applied 
to have spaces allotted to them, and it is supposed 
that several other countries will take part. The 
funds at the disposal of the committee who are 
organising this exhibition are not, however, suf- 
ficient to warrant their carrying it out on such a 
large scale, but they hope their Parliament will 
aid them with an adequate grant. The Melbourne 
Exhibition is to be held this year, and the build- 
ing is, we believe, already commenced. ; 


Tue Préfecture of the Seine have just published 
the first two volumes of the great National Cata- 
logue of the artistic riches of Paris. These two 
volumes begin two series tively—viz. build- 
ings for civil, and buildings for religious, purposes, 
the first comprehending all the mazries, fountains 
and theatres; and the second the churches of four 
arrondissements, with all the works of art they 
contain, and a history of each church attached, 
so that, judging by that already accomplished, 
even this part of the work will be likely to occupy 
four or five volumes. This is, in truth, a stupen- 
dous undertaking, more like a laborious German 
project than a French one; for what the French 
undertake is generally done quickly, while this 
must necessarily be the work of many years. It 
is something to have begun it; may there be suf- 
ficient energy to carry it to a close. 


Some more of the beautiful little statuettes 
from Tanagra have just been acquired by the 
Musée des Antiques from the same source as those 
in the Louvre. The new examples represent 
winged Loves, and are said to be modelled with 
the most exquisite delicacy, and to bear traces of 
the colour with which they were formerly 
adorned. 


M. Gustave Dorf has just been raised to the 
rank of Officer of the Legion of Honour. He has 
been a Chevalier ever since 1864. 


Tats week the Munich firm of Montmorillon 
was to bring under the hammer the large collection 
of engravings which was the property of the late 
Breslau professor, Karl Weitz. The collection 
forms an almost- perfect history of the engraver’s 
art, and Italian masters are specially represented. 





Tae Munich Foundry has been honoured with 
the commission to cast the German National 
Monument which it is proposed to erect in the 
Niederwald, close to Bingen on the Rhine. The 
work is designed by Prof. Schilling, of Dresden. 
On a pedestal twenty-four métres in height stands 
a figure of Germania pointing with uplifted hand 
to the symbol of German unity, the Imperial 
crown. The figure, which is ten métres high, is 
considered by those able to judge a triumph of 
German plastic art. The model is shortly to be 
transported to Munich in a special train, and will 
there be put together before casting. Some diffi- 
culty exists with regard to the funds for this pur- 

se. The cost of the monument has amounted to 

100,000 marks, and a further sum of 350,000 
marks is required. For this end a collection is to 
be made in every German town. 








MUSIC. 
CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY.—“ PICCOLINO.” 


Ernest Gurraupd, the composer of Piccolino, 
affords in himself an instance of inherited ability. 
His father, Jean-Baptiste Guiraud, gained the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1827; but his after-suc- 
cess as a composer was not brilliant, or at any: 
rate he failed to gain a footing on the lyric stage, 
which for many years constituted his chief ambi- 
tion. The son produced an opera, entitled Le Rot 
David, at New Orleans, his birthplace, in his 
fifteenth year. Encouraged by its flattering re- 
ception, he came to Paris, entered the Con- 
servatoire, and followed in the footsteps of his 
father by carrying off the Grand Prix de Rome in. 
1859. In 1864 an opera in one act, named Sylvie, 
from his pen was performed at the Opéra-Comique, 
and favourably received. Zin Prison in 1868 
at the Lyrique and Ze Kobold in 1870 at 
the Opéra-Comique were his next produc- 
tions; and at the Athénée, two years later, was 
heard Madame Turlupin, said by M. Pougin, the 
eminent Parisian critic, to be his most distinctive 
work. At any rate, it was owing to the success of 
this opera that Piccolino was accepted in 1876 at 
the Opéra-Comique. Since then M. Guiraud has 
added nothing of importance to the list of his 
published compositions. In the adaptation of his 
play for lyric purposes M. Sardou collaborated 
with M. Charles Nuittier, and the result of taeir 
joint labours is a capital book, not without value 
even ina dramatic or literary sense, and present- 
ing many excellent opportunities for skilful musi- 
cal treatment. Mr. Sydney M. Samuel, whose 
version is now performing at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, has freely altered the original, toning 
down the bolder features and modifying the 
dialogue considerably. Subjected to this emas- 
culating process, the sparkle and raciness of the 
story inevitably suffer, but even as it stands 
the English version of Piccolino is distinctly 
above the average of operatic libretti. It cannot 
be said that M. Guiraud has proved himself 
wanting in his treatment of the theme. His- 
music is conspicuous for its flow of easy pleasant 
melody, occasionally degenerating into common- 
place, but never into vulgarity. Every number 
in the second act, save perhaps Frédéric’s senti-. 
mental air, is remarkably fresh and piquant, and 
the other portions of the opera also contain some 
numbers full of charm. Unfortunately, the com- 
poser evinces comparatively little skill in orches- 
tration ; the colouring is generally very tame, and 
the harmonies thin and spindling. In this respect 
Piccolino must be ranked as very inferior to Bizet’s. 
Carmen, a work which in other respects it 
resembles to a certain extent. To this cause may 
be partly due its lack of effect in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; but the fauit will be less palpable in a 
smaller area, where the dialogue also will not be 
utterly lost, as at present, in certain portions of 
the house. Carl Rosa bee J have — it 
necessary to sacrifice a of the score, but as a 
matter of individual et we we do not think that 
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the cuts have been made judiciously. In the first 
act much of the opening scene with the children 
might have been cheerfully spared, but it is a pity 
to have spoiled the episode with the mendicants 
at the commencement of the second act. We 
miss also the Auberish concerted piece in the 
drinking-scene later in this act, and also the 
greater portion of Piccolino’s ‘mock reception 
into the fraternity of artists. A considerable 
portion of the overture has also fallen beneath 
the paste and scissors. This is a strange course ; 
but as the prelude is a mere pot-pourri of motives 
from the opera, and not a regularly constructed 
overture, the balance is not injured or destroyed, , 
Considered from a. dramatic point of view, Picco-" 
dino is so thoroughly French in spirit that if Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s artists utterly failed to realise the 
humour necessary to the adequate fulfilment of 
their respective characters it would not be in the 
least surprising. Making due allowance for such 
shortcomings as must inevitably result from the 
lack of proper training, much remains worthy of 
general approval, and, "in one instance, of high 
raise. The embodiment of Martha, otherwise 
iccolino, by Miss Julia Gaylord, is in all respects 
admirable. The improvement made in her 
art by Miss Gaylord has been rapid, and both 
as a singer and an actress she now stands in 
the front rank of lyric artists. Her impersonation 
of M. Sardou’s heroine is full of charm, refine- 
ment and pathos, Widely different in character, 
Mr. Charles Lyall's performance as Cométe, the 
amateur painter, also merits warm encomiums. 
Miss Giulia Warwick, Mr. Leslie Crotty, Mr. 
Snazelle, and Mr. Denbigh Newton deserve a word 
of recognition; while Miss Georgina Burns may 
be complimented on her singing, though as an 
actress she is yet in her novitiate. Mr. Frederick 
Packard has failed to realise the hopes entertained 
-of him three years ago; he has improved neither 
in a vocal nor a histrionic sense, and his rendering 
of the part of Frédéric Auvray, the contemptible 
hero, is rather a feeble performance. It is ques- 
tionable whether Piccolino will prove a managerial 
success at Her Majesty's Theatre, but Mr. Carl 
Rosa will probably tind in it a valuable addition 
to his provincial répertoire. A charming little 
cabinet picture placed in a large ‘and elaborate 
frame may suffer temporary injustice ; but the 
mistake is one which, fortunately, is not irremedi- 
: ble. Henry F, Frost. 





‘Te coldness and distrust shown for so many 
years in this country towards the music of Schu- 
mann received a practical illustration at the 
Topular Concert of Monday last, when the words 
“ first performance” had to be written in con- 
1 exion with that charming if eccentric series of 
trifles Die Davidsbiindler. If there were many in 
vhe hall to whom Schumann’s fanciful composi- 
tion was strange, it must have been none the less 
welcomé. Mdlle. Janotha, whose rendering of 
ten numbers of the work was very tasteful and 
sympathetic, would have done well to give 
the entire series, as the demand for an encore 
| }oved irresistible. Mdme. Norman-Néruda played 
Vitali’s Ciacconna in G minor for violin, and the 
ccncerted works pecmemed were Haydn’s quartett in 
i (Op. 77, No.2), and Beethoven's trio in G 
(Op. 1, No. 2). Mr. Barton McGuckin was the 
v« calist. 
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